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THEY 


HINGS have not gone well this week with Mr. Taft at 

Chicago. They may, indeed, have gone worse than 

yet appears. Everything depends on whether he can 

reverse the trend created by his defeat in the voting 
over the “ fair-play amendment ” to the rules of order and the 
comparative failure of General MacArthur’s keynote speech. 
What is certain is that General Eisenhower is substantially 
nearer to the Republican nomination, and probably to the 
Presidency of the United States, than he was a week ago. The 
Taft organisers have given the General the opportunity to dis- 
play before the country, in contrast to the would-be perpetrators 
of a palpably crooked deal, just those qualities in which he is 
strongest—plain, simple honesty and a determination to win 
by fair means. The attempt of the Taft machine to secure 
the endorsement of 68 delegates from different States appointed 
by the machine in defiance of a popular vote produced an 
amendment, proposed by Governor Langlie, of Washington, 
providing that no delegate whose right to sit was being con- 
tested should be allowed to vote till his status had been 
decided. The Taftites, having first opposed this and then 
attempted a petty compromise which the Eisenhower managers 
rejected, were beaten on a division by 658 votes to 548. The 
significance of this lies in the fact that the minority included 
most of the contested 68. Any of them who may be un- 
seated must be subtracted from Mr. Taft’s future tale of 
supporters. Since all that General Eisenhower needs for the 
nomination is 604 votes there is good ground for the new con- 
fidence in his camp. 

That, no doubt, could be carried to the length of over- 
confidence. It does not at all follow, nor is even likely, that all 
the 658 who voted against Mr. Taft on an issue on which he 
was clearly in the wrong will do the same when it is a question 
of the nomination. But a tide has been set flowing. Doubtful 
votes have become less doubtful. Governor McKeldin, of Mary- 
land, one of the doubtful States, is to propose General 
Eisenhower as a candidate. The seventy Californian votes which 
Governor Warren of that State holds in his hand will almost 
certainly go to Eisenhower unless there is such a deadlock 
between Eisenhower and Taft that the Governor sees a chance 
of getting between them as a compromise nominee. And the 


chances of that are materially reduced since Monday’s fair-play 
General 


Very little indeed has gone right for Mr. Taft. 


vote. 





WANT IKE 


MacArthur, while making a speech nominally neutral, was to 
do what he could obliquely to help Taft. But on almost every 
point of foreign policy he ran counter to the foreign policy plank 
drafted by Mr. John Foster Dulles, not for either Eisenhower or 
Taft but for the party as a whole. Mr. Hoover, in a better 
speech, did much the same thing. The Taft machine did indeed 
secure command of the credentials committee, which began 
work by validating the Georgia delegation. That decision was 
promptly reversed on the floor of the convention, with an 
Eisenhower vote of 631. The addition of the 17 Georgia 
delegates should secure an Eisenhower majority in all the other 
contested cases. That would settle everything. Indications 
that the “ we” who want Ike outnumber those who want Taft 
are unmistakable. 


Transport Shuttlecock 


The Transport Bill is to be the principal measure to be 
considered in the present session of Parliament. The session 
is not to be closed until the Bill is passed. It is a very im- 
perfect measure to occupy so prominent and crucial a position. 
It lays the Government open to the all-out attack which the 
Opposition are now preparing. It still bears most of the marks 
of haste, imperfect knowledge and even _ confusion 
of thought which were to be found in the White Paper issued 
in May. The provision for a payment to the railways, raised 
by means of a levy on goods vehicles, to compensate the 
Transport Commission for the loss of its vehicles is still there. 
There never was, and still is not, any excuse for penalising 
current and future business because the goodwill of road 
haulage undertakings has been damaged by nationalisation. 
We shall never know which kinds of transport are most 
economical if costs are distorted by such devices. ThiS\is one 
of the many cases in which a better Bill might have resulted 
had there been a full enquiry into the whole transport situation. 
That situation was already full of unanswered questions, but the 
Bill has added to them. Why should it be assumed that, when 
the Transport Commission’s vehicles are sold the proper 
maximum size for the resulting “transport units” is 50 
vehicles ? That is clearly a question that should not be settled™ 
by Act of Parliament, particularly when it is also assumed 
that the right size for the railways’ own road fleet is 3,500— 
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the number they had in 1947 and are to be allowed to keep 
now. The best feature of the Bill is its general tendency, away 
from detailed State control of transport. And the best the 
Government can do with a most imperfect measure is to 
modify it in the course of debate, in the direction of still 
greater freedom. 


The African Federation Scheme 

This week’s debate in the House of Lords on Central African 
Federation produced a usefui discussion with the inevitable 
differences of opinion. There is abundani room for that, 
and the danger is that certain aspects of the problem nay 
be emphasised unduly to the exclusion of the others. It may 
be true that the plan put forward by the Government will, if 
adopted, be to the benefit of the Africans; but if the Africans 
decline to see that, and the plan is none the less imposed on 
them, the results are likely to be as bad as the act would be 
unjustifiable. It may be true that African opinion as a whole is 
not vocal, but the fact that such part of it as is vocal is 
uniformly hostile to the Government proposals is not to be 
ignored. And it is to be noted that so high an authority on 
African affairs as Lord Hailey attaches considerable weight 
to the opinions of such responsible bodies as the African 
Representative Council of Northern Rhodesia and the African 
Protectorate Council of Nyasaland. There are thus two 
separate but closely allied questions—whether the Central 
African Federation scheme is essentially a good scheme, to 
which the answer can hardly fail to be that it is; and whether 
it should be forced on the Africans if they continue to reject 
it. There the answer should be equally definite. To force it 
on them would be both indefensible and disastrous. The 
question may never arise. There is still time for African 
opinion to change before the further Victoria Falls Conference 
in the autumn. If that change does not take place, then the 
only safe and the only wise course will be to hold the plan 
up till native apprehensions can be dispelled by patient dis- 
cussion and education. 


Balkan Pattern 

If there is any detectable general tendency in the recent 
changes among the Soviet satellites in the Balkans it is a 
tendency towards tighter Russian control. The exact reasons 
for the fall of Anna Pauker, may never be known, ut it has 
been made overwhelmingly clear, through the deliberate way in 
which she has been thrown down and stamped upon, that some 
crucial questions of Russian policy were involved. And the 
transfer from Prague to Bucharest of the formidable Soviet 
Ambassador Lavrentiey—who has so often before been found 
at the point where Russian imperial interests were to be asserted 
—is significant. For years Rumania has been the most sub- 
servient of Russian satellites, but there is no firm evidence that 
she has been economically very effective. The charges against 
Anna Pauker indicate that the wearisome agricultural issue is 
giving trouble again. But the days when the Russians could be 
glibly represented as inefficient in questions of economic organis- 
ation and production are over. It will be safer and more sensible 
to stress not the difficulties encountered in making Rumania an 
efficient producer but the ruthlessness with which those diffi- 
culties will be tackled by the Russians—a ruthlessness which 
will certainly not be affected by such old-fashioned obstacles 
as a respect for the remnant of Rumanian independence. With 
such changes taking place the stories of an incipient Russian 
rapprochement with Yugosiavia look particularly unplausible. 
In the course of the past fortnight Yugloslav authorities have 
withdrawn most of their diplomatic representatives from Sofia, 
on the ground that the Bulgarian Government had interfered 
with embassy employees; openly quarrelled with the Commu- 
nist members of the Danube Commission; arrested a number 
of spies crossing from Rumania into Yugoslavia; and 
strengthened contacts with Greece and Turkey. The line of 
demarca he Balkans is being strengthened, not weakened. 
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Heartening Signs in Malaya 


There is ground for some optimism regarding Malaya. In the 
past fortnight there have been mote instances of terrorist leaders 
being killed or surrendering. During his recent visit to this 
country the High Commissioner, General Templer, referred to 
earlier instances of the same sort as “a heartening sign,” but 
he also warned that there was “no speedy solution” in sight, 
although he was confident of the ultimate outcome of the 
struggle. It seems fairly certain that these recent achievements 
represent a success for the tactics which General Templer has 
resolutely pursued; they imply that there has been a real 
improvement in the security forces’ intelligence services, and 
intelligencé kes 2!ways hitherto been the weakest link in the 
campaign against the terrorists. The improvement in intelli- 
gence can in turn only have been secured by a genefai imareve- 
ment in the morale of the ordinary villager, and that this should 
have become evident in such a comparatively short time after 
his appointment is a considerable tribute to the personality and 
initiative of General Templer himself. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a rise in the morale of the law-abiding majority 
in Malaya must be balanced by a lowering in the morale of 
the terrorists, but too little is still known of their plans and 
organisation to make this more than conjecture. It may well be 
that the terrorists are passing through one of the pauses for 
recuperation and “ self-criticism ” which are a familiar feature 
of Communist movements. If this is the case, some new 
development may be expected before long. Some signs would 
seem to point to this being either the appearance of Chinese 
aid on more than a token scale, or an attempt by the Com- 
munist rebels in Burma and Siam to form a co-ordinated 
campaign with those in Malaya. 


Commonwealth Association 


Mr. Churchill was clearly right to reject the proposal, 
made ina question in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
that the idea of an economic federation of the Commonwealth, 
with one customs union, one currency and one external balance 
of payments account, should be placed on the agenda of the 
forthcoming Commonwealth Economic Conference. Quite 
apart from the complication such financial arrangements might 
cause in relations between Commonwealth and non-Common- 
wealth States the attempt to leap at a distant goal would imperil 
the whole harmonious relationship which exists between the 
constituent States of the Commonwealth itself. It would be 
impossible to achieve economic federation on this scale without 
a large measure of political federation, and against that most, 
if not all, members of the Commonwealth have resolutely set 
their faces. They have found a way, as no other group of 
nations in the world has, of combining sovereign independence 
with effective co-operation, and there is no need, at present, to 
go beyond that. It is conceivable that in the evolution of time 
a gradual accumulation of ad hoc agreements in the economic 
sphere may gradually bring about such a relationship as is 
suggested in the Commons question, but that is very different 
from engaging in premature efforts at an artificial unity. Rela- 
tions between the Commonwealth States are too delicate, and 
at the same time too satisfactory, to be made the subject of 
rash experiments. 


Rebels from the Rally 


General de Gaulle is a statesman as consistently true to his 
principles as the Elder Cato. He has always maintained that 
the constitution with which the Fourth Republic saddled itself 
at the end of the war is unworkable. Any action which 
helps to perpetuate that is therefore a retrograde step. 
From this point of view the General has never swerved. 
Before the last general election he declared that his Rally of 
the French People would not become involved in the ordinary 
intrigues of French political parties. When the election had 
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taken place, and the Rally emerged as the strongest single party 
in the Assembly, the General astonished many observers by 
insisting that he meant what he said: he has rejected all sug- 
gestions for co-operation with other groups, and has affected 
to treat all varieties of coalition Governments as equally un- 
desirable. This logical detachment has proved too much for 
some of his supporters. Thirty-eight dissidents among the 
Gaullists have found illogical the logic which obliges them to 
join with the Communists in securing the downfall of M. Pinay’s 
Government, with many of whose measures they find them- 
selves in agreement. They have shown a restive spirit before 
now, but at last they have finally taken the plunge and cut 
themselves off from the orthodox Gaullists. Though their 
numbers are still small, and though their hopes of survival 
at a future election as a separate entity must be considered 
slight, their existence gives the other Parliamentary parties more 
room for manoeuvre in the immediate future. There are also 
signs that their restiveness is shared by other Gaullist deputies, 
who are irked by a state of affairs which makes their actions 
in the Assembly subject to decisions by a leader who is himself 
outside the life of the Assembly. 


How to Treat Spain 


The opposition of some members of the Labour Party to 
the existence of normal relations between this country and 
Spain is more emotional than rational. Objecting to the re- 
moval of the ban on the export of certain material, capable of 
both civil and military use, to Spain Mr. Ernest Davies declared 
on Monday that we could not possibly change our policy on 
grounds of experience “ when it is immoral to do so.” A great 
Liberal politician certainly said once that what is morally 
wrong can never be politically right, but agreement on what is 
moral and immoral in the political sphere is usually difficult 
to achieve. To invoke moral canons in relation to trade with 
Spain is to abandon rational canons. Anyone may like or dis- 
like the form of government established in Spain, but it is 
essential to realise that that is the affair of Spaniards, not of 
Englishmen. Most sensible men recognise that we should have 
no right to attempt to overthrow the Communist régime on 
Russia or China even if we could. Hardly anyone desires to 
overthrow the Communist régime in Yugoslavia; on the con- 
trary, we are anxious to cultivate friendship and develop trade 
relations with that country. There is no reason for not doing 
the same with Spain. The more we ostracise General Franco 
the less we are likely to influence him. From that point of view 
the Government’s decision on exports is welcome. 


On Living Sensibly 


The series of articles now appearing in this journal under 
the above heading clearly concerns every member of the com- 
munity. No one has more than one life on this planet; and 
no one can afford to make anything but the best of it. Yet 
how many succeed in doing that ? In both the article by Dr. 
Andrew Topping in last week’s Spectator and that by Dr. 
Meiklejohn in this week’s the folly, if not worse, of many 
current habits in the matter of diet and in the field of self- 
discipline are exposed. They affect not the individual only, 
though for the individual health, rightly considered, is a talent 
to be made the most of, but often enough, through the working 
of the laws of heredity, his children. That is enough to trans- 
form flagrant faults in the manner of living from follies to 
crimes. The ideal for everyone should be a quiet and con- 
trolled mind in a healthy body, and the general lesson of these 
articles is that the attainment of that lies much more in the 
individual’s own power than is commonly realised. On detail 
there may well be differences of opinion. Where, for example, 
Dr. Meiklejohn, in this week’s article, stands for temperance 
in the use of alcohol, some would stand for complete abstinence. 
In any case there is full agreement on the evil of a lack of 
moderation. But the crux is perhaps more in the mental field, 
perhaps most of all in the spiritual, as further articles will 
contend. 
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zephyrs of controversy have been playing about West- 

minster this week. That is something to record of a 
week in which there has been a debate on coal. Off and on 
for two generations coal has been the great inflamer of politics. 
It has been the dark poison in the social system, the begetter of 
the General Strike and the bitterest Parliamentary debates. Has 
it ceased to sour and sunder ? Perhaps one should wait for 
more than one debate to affirm that, but, frankly, Monday’s 
discussion gives substantial promise that it has. The acceptance 
of nationalisation by the Tories was bound to eliminate the 
major area of controversy between the two sides of the House. 
They have talked of decentralising the industry, and that could 
revive controversy, though less acute than on the principle of 
of nationalisation, but at present they show no eagerness to 
attempt it. And so all was peace and concord in the debate. 
Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister, could rejoice at an unex- 
pected and substantial rise in man-power and an increase in 
production, stocks and exports. At the same time, Mr. Robens 
and the Opposition could treat the improved outlook as vindica- 
ting nationalisation. To their credit they did it without 
assertiveness and Mr. Lloyd was wise enough not to contest 
the claim. He left everybody feeling he is only concerned 
about results, not in the least about doctrine. Once he defended 
the miners from criticism just like a Gaitskell or a Robens, and 
we have lived to see miners’ members smiling on a Tory 
Minister. There are moments when you realise that the gulf 
between the Tories and the Opposition can be exaggerated. 

* ca cy * 


Bevanism is another affair. This is thoroughgoing collec- 
tivism, nineteenth-century brand, which the official party has 
left behind. The eponymous hero of the group made one of his 
intermittent appearances in the Chamber on Monday. These 
are events. He was fresh from the rostrum at Belle Vue, 
Manchester, where four years ago he made over thousands of 
votes to the Tories with his “ vermin” speech. He had been 
harping there on his eternal theme that the best way of keep- 
ing the party united is through “healthy discussion.” Its 
constant repetition argues nothing but a bad conscience. After 
last week’s meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party—per- 
haps to prove an historic one—Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison and 
the rest of the orthodox might be forgiven for thinking the 
doctrine blasphemous or a cynical jest. To call that “ healthy 
discussion ” which can cover a vote of censure on Mr. Attlee 
backed by the bitter words and the imputation that he has 
betrayed the party might raise a hollow laugh even in Tredegar. 
As a unifying influence the Member for Ebbw Vale 
has always been a terror, beginning with his dismissal from 
the party on the Popular Front issue before the war. 
What his healthy discussion has achieved for party unity in 
these last days was seen in the Korean Debate when, for the 
first time, it could truthfully be said the Government was facing 
two Oppositions. Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, who is certainly not 
on the Labour right, has squarely charged Mr. Bevan with 
seeking to replace Mr. Attlee. But in the logic of Tredegar 
you could probably do nothing better for the cause of Socialist 
unity than cut Mr. Attlee’s political throat. 

e * ~ * 


Mr. Churchill is having a high old time answering the Prime 
Minister’s questions. These put him in the centre of the stage 
daily and allow the House and the public to see the last great 
master of Parliamentary fence revelling in his dexterity. His 
interrogators get every conceivable form of answer that ingenu- 
ity and humour can contrive. There is the answer informative, 
the answer disinformative, as Whitehall might say; the answer 
ironic, satiric, playful, paternal, and occasionally truculent. 
Best of all, is the Alice-in-Wonderland kind of answer that ° 
applies a logic outsoaring the Parliamentarian’s day. This 
leaves the Opposition comically bewildered and dialectically 
laid out. Mr. Churchill surveys them with a succulent smile. 

H.B. 
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THE UNIONS’ POWERS 


must be resisted. So clear is it that the addition of some 

£500,000,000 a year to the national wage bill would break 
all the remaining barriers against the inflationary flood that 
even within the unions themselves a realisation of the danger 
is growing. Whether that realisation will grow sharper, and 
whether it comes in time to stem the rush of new claims, is 
still a matter of doubt. So imperfect is the structure of trade 
union organisation, and so shadowy is the control that the 
leaders exercise over the ranks, that it cannot be assumed that 
the slight signs of a more reasonable and responsible attitude 
that have lately emerged indicate an early change of direction 
in the movement as a whole. But the spark of reason is there. 
The biggest wage claim of all—that of the engineers for an 
extra £2 a week—was advanced after a certain amount of 
hesitation. It has some of the marks of an extreme bid, made 
in the knowledge that it might have to be modified later. It 
is just as well that this is so, since this claim alone would far 
outstrip even the most exaggerated assessment of the increase 
in prices brought about by the Budget. The shipbuilding 
unions within the huge Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions have rather pointedly made their own wage 
claim without mentioning the figure of £2 a week. It would 
in any case be wrong to regard each wage claim made as a 
claim granted. The circumstances are emerging in which 
collective bargaining may produce compromise rather than an 
outright victory for the union side. 

It is not surprising that the slightest indication of a more 
moderate attitude on the part of the union leaders is seized 
upon with alacrity by the daily Press. Mr. Arthur Deakin’s 
plea for restraint at Scarborough on Tuesday was particularly 
warmly welcomed, for Mr. Deakin is Chairman of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council, and a few months ago he 
stood at the other extreme, using the most unbridled language 
about the price rises which he alleged would follow from the 
Budget, and the measures which the unions would take to 
meet them. But Mr. Deakin was also a leader of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union addressing a conference of miners. 
He underlined his sectional interest by saying that he did not 
see why the miners should complain about increases in fares 
when the transport workers had not complained about increases 
in the price of coal. To qualify still further, it takes a long 
time for a change of policy to penetrate from the top of the 
T.U.C. to the foundations of the trade union movement. 

It would be wrong to attach too much immediate import- 
ance to Mr. Deakin’s pronouncement or to the fundamentally 
reasonable statements of Mr. H. W. Franklin, of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, and Mr. Aneurin Bevan on the primary 
need for higher real production as the only proper basis for 
higher incomes. These men are not in complete control of the 
situation. For every Arthur Deakin, counselling restraint, there 
is an Arthur Horner, presenting a claim for higher wages and 
benefits. For every Mr. Franklin, putting the emphasis on 
real output, there is a Mr. Figgins, putting the emphasis on 
money wages—and this particular pair are respectively presi- 
dent and general secretary of the same union, the N.U.R. And 
time and again in recent years the union conferences have 
politely applauded the Deakins and the Franklins while follow- 
ing the advice of the Horners and the Figginses. 

This state of affairs indicates very plainly the existence of a 
number of knots and tangles in the internal organisation of the 
unions. It would be impossible ‘to sort it out without a very 
thorough study of the domestic affairs of a!l the major unions. 
But there is a widespread belief that at the root of the trouble 


if is perfectly plain that the mounting wave of wage claims 


is the apathy of the vast majority of trade union members—an 
apathy which makes it difficult to discover what their real 
wishes are and at the same time makes it possible for the more 
active leaders, official and unofficial, to put forward their own 
version or versions of those wishes. A new book by an Ameri- 
can who had the enterprise to join a branch of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union and see for himself (The Govern- 
ment of British Trade Unions. By Joseph Goldstein. Allen 
& Unwin, 25s.) analyses the problem of apathy more thoroughly 
than it has even been analysed before. He shows that the term 
covers a whole mass of difficulties which have not been over- 
come. They include the astonishingly high rate of turnover 
of union members—a rate which makes the average member 
look like a mere bird of passage rather thar a solid and in- 
formed supporter of the union; the high proportion of members 
disqualified from full participation in the control of the union 
through arrears in thé payment of dues; the small proportion 
of the remainder voting in ballots; and the slack and irregular 
supervision of the ballots themselves. It is a disturbing picture, 
and neither Mr. Goldstein nor the union leaders themselves 
have produced any convincing suggestion for altering it. Quite 
possibly the T.G.W.U, with its huge and miscellaneous member- 
ship presents the problem in its most acute form. But all unions 
have to cope with tt in some of its aspects. And so long as 
they do not solve it there will be failures to ascertain the true 
wishes of the members, quarrels and contradictions at the top, 
and a constant danger that a determined handful of militants 
will capture the machine and use it for their own ends. 


It is an old story, but it is constantly being retold. The strike 
at the Ford Company’s factory at Dagenham which was called 
off on Wednesday, after two weeks of dislocation that often 
verged on violence, was primarily the work of a group of shop 
stewards. It was opposed by the T.G.W.U. and it is very 
doubtful whether it ever had the genuine support of the majority 
of the 10,000 workers involved. Such disturbarices will go on 
occurring as long as the democratic machinery of the unions 
remains as imperfect as it is now. But it would be rash to 
jump to the conclusion that, if the control of the workers over 
the affairs of their unions were suddenly improved—a miracle 
that is most unlikely to happen—extreme demands, such as 
the present spate of wage claims, would be abated. That does 
not follow at all. The unfortunate fact is that there is no 
guarantee that the problems of the moment will or can be 
solved by union initiative of any kind whatever. Such few 
signs as there are of hesitation or moderation are not sufficiently 
pronounced to be reliable. In fact, there is only one way to 
check the spate of wage claims that now threatens to upset the 
financial structure. It is the old way. The employers will have 
to fight their own battle with the unions as they did in the past, 
before the steady inflationary rise in prices came to be taken for 
granted. If they shirk this duty now they may well find it 
thrust upon them in a few months’ time by sales-resistance in 
the home markets corresponding with that which they are 
already encountering overseas. 


What hope is there that the check will be applied through 
the harsh but once-familiar processes of genuine collective 
bargaining ? It is not negligible. The Railway Executive has 
shown the way by rejecting without qualification the railway 
unions’ claim for a 10 per cent. wage increase and extra pay 
for work on Saturday afternoons. The National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers have made it known in advance 
that they will reject the new claim announced by the building 
unions. Employers in the electricity supply industry and 
operators of provincial buses have also refused to entertain thé 
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latest wage demands made upon them. If they are as deter- 
mined as they sound some at least of the unions will have to 
reduce their demands. There is plenty of room for them to do 
it. Many of the recent claims far exceeded the increase in the 
cost of living over the past few months. They have undoubtedly 
been inflated in the hope of covering, and more than covering, 
price rises which may occur in the future. This attempt to 
beat the inflationary spiral is both pathetic and perilous. It 
must be stopped. It is most unlikely that it will be stopped 
voluntarily by the unions themselves. It is even less likely that 
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it will be arrested by exhortations from a Conservative Govern- 
ment. The immediate battle is between the unions and the 
employers, many of whom are, of course, public authorities. 
The final decision may yet be acceptable and beneficial to all 
concerned. But there are two essential conditions for any such 
outcome. The only weapons employed must be the well-tried 
ones of negotiation and conciliation—not strikes and lock-outs. 
And the unions must grasp from the start that neither they nor 
the employers have the power to increase real incomes unless 
there is a corresponding increase in the output of goods. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fact that the question of a doctors’ obli- 

gation to secrecy, re-discussed at the British 

Medical Associations’s Dublin meeting on Monday, 
has, as someone said, been discussed ad nauseam in 
the past is proof enough that there is a good deal to 
be said on both sides. Two questions are really involved, 
whether a patient should be told the facts about himself, and 
whether any other people should be told the facts about him. 
It was the latter that was put before the association, by its 
Council, in the form of a guarded recognition of the fact that 
there may be cases when it is a doctor’s duty to make disclosures 
to an interested party if the patient, after having had his own 
duty put to him, refuses to take the course he obviously ought 
to take. What is a doctor to do, for example, if he knows that 
his patient is not fit to drive a car or a lorry or, for that matter, 
a railway train, without danger to himself and other people, 
but yet intends to do so? The B.M.A. Council, approving a 
report of the central ethical committee, held that in exceptional 
cases he should give the necessary information to the appro- 
priate authorities, but the rank-and-file of the association would 
not hear of it and voted by a majority of more than two-thirds 
for maintaining the “never tell” principle. That is quite 
intelligible, but the public, after all, has its point of view. It is 
entitled to be protected from a known danger, and if a doctor 
refrains from protecting it when he has the power to he would 
seem to be assuming a pretty heavy responsibility. 

» * * * 


Should I steal an hour from hard labour and go to Lord’s 
on Tuesday for the last obsequies ? I rang up to find out the 
score. Five Oxford wickets down for fifty something, and 136 
needed altogether to save an innings’ defeat. No sense really 
in getting there after the tea interval. But I got there. Score 
96 for six, and two hours to go. That was obviously safe 
enough. Wickets were not falling quite fast enough (for a 
Cambridge man), but there was no hurry. Dowding was mak- 
ing too many runs, and so was Mitchell, but when one was 
bowled and the other caught, both by McCarthy, that was that; 
only three rabbits (as batsmen, not as bowlers) left. But the 
rabbits, unaccountably, wouldn’t behave like rabbits. They 
kept putting their bats very annoyingly where the ball was, 
and though they didn’t make runs, except the gallant Coxon, 
they brought the inexorable clock very much into the picture. 
Then Marlar got Coutts, but by this time it was after six, and 
Cambridge needed forty runs to win. Jowett came in. How 
he survived his first over from Marlar no one who watched it 
can guess. But he did. On the last ball of the next over a run 
was sneaked. A Cambridge man threw down the wicket, ®ut 
Jowett was home—sliding on his stomach and preceded by 
his bat. Sheppard called it off as hopeless. The umpires 
scattered the stumps. Cambridge was left with a moral victory, 
but moral victories don’t count for much in the statistics. 

* ” * . 


In Scotland weather depends on the wind. When the wind 
blows from the south or west, or alternatively from the forth or 
east, you get rain. Once grasp that elementary fact and 
you will know what to expect. None the less (and I am bound 
to admit that the downpour which greeted the first fortnight of 
my recent sojourn in the Highlands was said to have been pre- 
ceded by a drought), and in spite of my violent dislike of the 


term Scotophile, I unhesitatingly subscribe myself one; and 
every time I go to Scotland I come away Scotophilior—to use a 
term which succeeds in being even more repellent and etymo- 
logically indefensible than Scotophile. I like Scotland better 
than England. I like the scenery better. I like the people 
better. I like the food better. I like kilts. I like the Cale- 
donian accent. Dr. Johnson was all wrong in his prejudices, 
though even he, when a Scottish lady sat on his knee and kissed 
him, had the grace to say “Do it again; let us see which 
of us will get tired first”; so should I in like case. I like re- 
reading Stevenson’s Kidnapped and going over the ground of 
the Appin murder, or revisiting even a motor-coach-ridden 
Glencoe and then reading again John Buchan’s masterly 
reconstruction of what must surely rank among the three or 
four most dastardly crimes in history. To neutralise all this 
tribute, for the beverage that is held to be the glory of 
Scotland I have not a word to say. Nasty stuff. 
* * * ™ 


Yet what drove me to Scotland was not so much enthusiasm 
for that admirable country as Mr. Butler, who seemed to make 
it impossible to go to foreign parts for more than ten days, or 
at the most a fortnight. But, just after I had decided that, I met 
someone who had just done a holiday at my favourite hotel 
at my favourite resort in Switzerland on the regulation allow- 
ance. He has now explained in more detail how he did it. 
Total allowance for self, wife and car (both the latter desirable) 
is £65. He spent 14 days in Switzerland at 16 francs, which 
with service and taxes, comes to £42. Petrol £8. Excursions 
of one kind and another £2 each—a figure which in 
recent years I have found totally inadequate; the funicular to 
Miirren alone last year cost over £1 for two persons. All this 
left 15s. a day between the two for casual spending; this again 
seems to me calculated to produce that cramped feeling. A 
night each way was spent with friends in Paris; not everyone is 
fortunate enough to possess convenient friends in Paris. Still, 
it is useful to be shown what can be done and how to do it. 

. * a“ AJ 


In shipbuilding, as in aircraft-construction, improvement 
is perpetual, and the latest model is likely always to be the most 
efficient. The “Queen Mary” was completed in 1936, the 
“ Queen Elizabeth” in 1940 and the “ United States,” which 
has triumphantly broken all records on her maiden voyage, in 
1952. That does not for a moment detract from the merits 
of her designer, her constructors or her master, but it is 
legitimate to believe that a new Cunarder of comparable size 
might run the American liner very close. But meanwhile we 
surrender the blue riband, and no one can deny that we have 
done it with good grace. Congratulations have been universal 
and generous and manifestly sincere. British liners have been 
supreme on the Atlantic for a century; we have no need to 
grudge honour to the Americans for their temporary or per- 
manent success. One question of interest is the effect 
increased speed at sea may have on competition with air- 
transport. Four days is not much to spare out of life, and if 
a four-day crossing from New York to a European port 
became normal the temptation to exchange the comfort of a 
liner for the speed of an aeroplane might be sensibly 
diminished. JANUS. 
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Living Sensibly—II 
Thought for Food 


By A. P. MEIKLEJOHN 

HE human body is an astonishing mechanism consider- 

ing the poor materials that sometimes go to its making. 

Many people think of their bodies as essentially stable 
structures which, when once grown, are built to survive for 
an allotted span and require nothing for their maintenance 
but some fuel, which any foodstuff can provide; but in fact 
this is far from the case. The whole fabric of the body is 
in a constant state of change; millions of its molecules are daily 
destroyed and replaced by others. Even the bones completely 
revise their structure in the course of a life-time. Everything 
that makes the material man has come from one source—his 
food—and through one small orifice—his mouth. So food 
deserves careful consideration. But anyone who tries to talk 
or write dispassionately about food is putting his hand into 
a hornets’ nest. A buzz of violent opinion immediately arises. 
Food is one of those topics, like politics, about which every- 
one feels entitled to his own view. Obviously it is foolish 
from the start to try to advise anyone what to eat. The advice 
offered in this article is based on the knowledge, and of course, 
the prejudices, of a medical scientist. 

The British people—so imaginative in many ways—tend to 
be dull about food. The hot roast sirloin of beef on Sunday, 
reappearing in various forms throughout the ensuing week, 
was once a fixed feature of many family diets the whole year 
round. When in the recent war the beef disappeared, many 
people found nothing to replace it and so felt deprived and 
malnourished. The opinion is still widespread that no meal 
is a real meal without a substantial basis of meat. Succeeding 
Ministers of Food have failed in the impossible task of trans- 
forming us back into a beef-eating nation, in defiance of the 
world food-shortage and the dollar gap. Consequently there 
have been much personal frustration and political bitterness. 
Yet on purely scientific grounds there is no special virtue in 
meat that cannot be provided by other foods. Most nutritionists 
will agree that some animal protein is certainly desirable, yet 
few nowadays would care to argue the necessity of abundant 
meat. They think that other sources of animal protein—milk, 
cheese, fish, eggs, rabbit—are equally nutritious. Despite the 
past ten years of relative food-scarcity, the general level of 
nutritional health in Britain is undoubtedly better now than 
for many generations; in fact probably better than ever before. 
The reasons for this include the more uniform distribution of 
essential foods and a better knowledge of nutritional needs. 

The truth is that an adequate nutritious diet, containing 
sufficient vitamins and all other necessary nutrients, is within 
the reach of the vast majority of people in present-day Britain. 
The important difference from pre-war conditions is that those 
who formerly had no difficulty in buying any quantity of any 
food they pleased must now spend more time and thought on 
the preparation of their meals if they are to feed comfortably. It 
does not require an expert knowledge of dietetics to prepare 
nutritionally satisfactory meals; all that is needed is the art 
of cooking combined with a modicum of care and common 
sense. 

A few simple rules are worth observing. It is important 
to achieve variety, so that any nutrient lacking in one 
food is supplied by another. People who, through slothful 
habit, follow the same monotonous menu day after day may 
become malnourished, and will also deny themselves much 
of the joy of eating. Such people often miss the seasonal 
advantages of fresh fruits and vegetables, which provide the 
one vitamin (vitamin C) that is ever commonly lacking in 
British diets. Unfortunately, too many people now live by 
themselves and manage their own meals; they are especially 
liable to develop set habits of restricted eating, relying on a 
few simple foods that can be prepared with a minimum of 
trouble. Not only is day-to-day variety desirable, but each 
individual meal should contain a mixture of food-stuffs from 
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different sources; something of animal origin (e.g. fish, cheese, 
eggs), some fresh fruit or vegetable and some cereal grain 
(e.g. bread, porridge, pudding). There is much evidence that 
mixtures of foods of this kind are nutritionally superior to 
meals composed mainly or entirely of foods from a single 
source. The traditional combinations of porridge and milk, 
bacon and eggs, bread and cheese, even fish and chips, are based 
on sound nutritional principles. 

Good meals take time to prepare; it is a mistake to become 
dependent on food turned out in a hurry—from a tin, or on 
mass-produced prefabricated products that are sold “ ready 
for eating.” Those who live in the country and can obtain 
fresh local produce are lucky. The food of city-dwellers comes 
to them less directly. The numerous technical processes by 
which large masses of food are preserved, distributed and made 
attractive to the city consumer have lately been fascinatingly 
described by Dr. Magnus Pyke*. Many of these processes are 
essential for keeping the food fit for consumption; others again 
are tricks of the trade for marketing inferior products. If time 
is devoted to preparing good meals, time should also be spent 
in their enjoyment. The rushed breakfast with one eye on 
the clock instead of both on the morning paper, the solitary 
lunch snatched from a quick-service counter—these do not 
help digestion. Ulcers of the stomach or duodenum flourish 
among tense, hurried, overworking city folk. Anyone who 
experiences hunger pains or is prone to indigestion is wise to 
take his food slowly, and at regular hours. 

Punctuality at meal-times is not an outstanding British trait; 
in fact the history of British eating is a long record 
of chronic unpunctuality. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it was fashionable to dine at two in the afternoon. 
By the 1770s Parson Woodforde was sitting down with his 
guests to an “elegant dinner” at three-thirty. Miss Austen’s 
good people dined at five. By the gay ‘nineties people were 
dining after the theatre, at an hour so late that the myriad 
staff below stairs was largely nocturnal in habit. Now the 
staff has gone, and in consequence a changing pattern of social 
behaviour has developed. Many families with children have 
adopted the north-country custom of high tea. The family 
can then eat together, and father can afterwards do the washing- 
up while mother puts the children to bed. This custom has 
much to recommend it; for one thing it does away with that 
superfluous, nutritionally unsatisfactory meal—afternoon tea. 
Three good meals a day should be enough for anyone. Also, 
since the time of high tea is related to the children’s bed-time, 
punctuality is more likely, and father’s sensitive stomach is 
fed at a regular hour. 

An important question is: How much food to eat? For 
healthy children their appetite is usually the natural regulator 
of their needs. Give them a good choice of foods, and let them 
eat as much as they want. A little coaxing may be needed 
in respect of one important food—milk. Milk not only supplies 
good amounts of protein, fat and sugar in highly-digestible 
form, but is also the main source of calcium from which grow- 
ing bones are formed. As Mr. Churchill has remarked, “ there 
is no finer investment for any community than putting milk 
into babies.” Adults, however, may be deceived by their 
appetites. After giving up rugby football the need for energy- 
yielding food declines, yet the appetite may demand an un- 
changing level of food-consumption; fatness follows, as sure 
@S@might succeeds day. Many bon-vivants understandably 
deplore the scant opportunities in these days for indulging the 
comfortable sin of gluttony, yet many nevertheless contrive to 
eat far more than is good for them. It is not for nothing that 
life-insurance companies look askance at fat people: they 
do so for sound medical reasons. The prevention of 
Obesity requires a vigilant watch on the body’s weight and, 
if necessary, restraint in eating foods rich in carbohydrate 
such as bread, cakes, puddings, sweets, sugar, alcohol and 
occasionally even potatoes. But once obesity is established 
it is best to consult a doctor; a self-imposed discipline of rigid 
dieting may be badly planned. It is important to see that the 





* Townsman’'s Food. By Magnus Pyke. Turnstile Press. 15s. 
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diet, though low in energy-value (calories), is nevertheless 
adequate to supply enough protein, minerals and vitamins to 
enable the body to work normally. 

A few words about sensible drinking. Alcohol, in the 
opinion of the writer, has a valuable place in civilised social 
behaviour. In small doses it is innocuous and even positively 
beneficial. A glass of sherry before dinner eases the tensions 
of the day, improves the enjoyment of conversation and stimu- 
lates appetite. A glass or two of wine at dinner is an excellent 
means of assuring a continued flow of digestive juices. If 
the lords of large-scale catering (particularly British Railways) 
would realise that a taste for wine is not confined to a non- 
existent millionaire class and would sell it to us at a reasonable 
price, we might yet become once again a claret-drinking nation, 
with nothing but benefit to our digestions. 

A pint of beer is good for a man who has played a hard 
game of cricket under a summer sun, and a dram of whisky 
warms and soothes the cold, wet fisher home from the loch. The 
one habit worth avoiding derives from the disastrous days of 
prohibition in America—that of gulping down large volumes 
of ice-cold, almost tasteless, concentrated alcohol on an empty 
stomach. No good comes of that; the food (should any 
follow) is scarcely noticed or appreciated; conversation flags 
as the effect wears off and dreary somnolence overcomes the 
party. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that good digestion 
waits On appetite. To nourish our bodies we need no precise 
knowledge of calories and vitamins. A meal served by a large 
catering establishment may be perfect by chemical analysis, 
and yet inedible. Today there is a challenge to British cook- 
ing. In the days of the groaning sideboard it was 
easy to pick out something worth eating, but that has now gone 
for good, together with the late dinner and the swarms of 
servants who served it. We should not too much regret their 
passing; they offered temptations that led to obesity. What 
we need to do now is to get back to the simple, well-cooked fare 
of our peasant ancestors, so that like them we may yet keep 
fit to create an impression in the world. 


Peronismo for Export 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


1X of the Latin American republics were to hold national 
elections in the present year. During this period of 
political activity, one general characteristic has appeared; 
Peronista movements or tendencies are developing almost 
everywhere. Peronismo is no longer a term of exclusively 
Argentine significance; the example of President Perén and his 
wife has profoundly influenced the continental scene. The 
country least affected is Mexico, where elections took place 


_ last Sunday; but Mexico has long been a special case. 


The first of the year’s elections occurred in Panama in May. 
The principal candidate was a typical South American “ strong 
man “—Colonel José Antonio (“ Chichi”) Remén, who has 
the backing of Panama’s only armed force, the national police, 
numbering 3,000. But the outstanding feature of Colonel 
Remon’s campaign was that—as in the two last elections in 
Argentina—the attraction of the traditional South American 
caudillo was supplemented by feminine appeal. The Colonel’s 
vivacious wife, Cecilia (“Ceci”), toured the country making 
speeches, giving away presents inscribed with pro-Remoén 
slogans, and promising a programme of “ social assistance.” 
All this was in accordance with the well-known Perén model. 

Presidential elections were to have been held in Cuba in 
June, but they were forestalled by a military coup d'état in 
March, when another “ strong man,” General Fulgencio Batista, 
seized power at Havana. Batista explained in a somewhat 
Peronista fashion: “I am a dictator, with the people.. My 
destiny is to carry out revolutions without bloodshed. The 
only blood that will be spilled will be that of those who oppose 
us.” He at once doubled the army’s pay and raised police- 
salaries by fifty per cent. All political parties were dissolved. 
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Congress and the freedom of the Press, of speech and of 
assembly were suspended. The trade-union leaders—seeming 
no longer to care for liberal democracy—hastened to announce 
that they would support the régime. Finally the General’s 
good-looking wife, Martha, emulating Sefora Perén, began 
distributing largesse; her donations to local charities are sub- 
stantial and have been accorded due publicity. 

In June presidential elections were held in Ecuador. The 
victorious candidate was Professor José Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
an eloquent speaker who appealed especially to the poorer 
members of the population. Sr. Velasco Ibarra named his 
policy “neo-liberalism,” and defined it (in the familiar peronista 
phraseology) as a “third position” between capitalism and 
Communism. During the electoral campaign President Plaza 
expelled the Argentine Ambassador from the country for hav- 
ing interfered in the internal affairs of Ecuador by openly 
supporting Sr. Velasco Ibarra. 

Elections are to take place in Chile in September, and the 
principal presidential candidates are now vying with one 
another in securing popular favour by criticising the U.S.A. 
The Chilean “strong man” is candidate General Carlos 
Ibafez del Campo, who has received moral—and perhaps 
material—help from President Perén. 

And so, throughout Latin America, the growth of a Peronista 
attitude becomes more and more noticeable. Increasing Peron- 
ista influence can be observed, not only in the republics where 
elections are being (or should be) held this year, but also in 
countries where no elections are imminent, such as Bolivia. 
Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro’s victory in the Bolivian revolution 
in April was generally regarded as a Peronista success. In 
Buenos Aires the official newspapers acclaimed the triumph, and 
Sefiora Perén’s charitable organisation at once flew doctors and 
nurses and plane-loads of food, clothing and medicine to the 
victims of the fighting in La Paz. Dr. Paz Estenssoro has 
declared his determination to nationalise the local mines 
(though he will probably have to act less precipitately in this 
matter than some of the more headstrong members of his party 
would wish); and the new President has dealt with the opposi-° 
tion newspaper La Razén in a manner that very closely 
resembles General Per6én’s treatment of La Prensa. Immedi- 
ately after the revolution he described La Razén—which is 
owned by a Bolivian tin-mining magnate, Sr. Carlos Victor 
Aramayo—as “an enemy of the people,” refused _to grant it 
police-protection, and had the premises padlocked. The news- 
paper was therefore compelled to suspend publication. It 
finally dismissed its staff at the beginning of June and closed 
down, the newsvendors’ union having announced that if La 
Razon were to reappear they would boycott it, unless the union 
were given control of its circulation. Thus a technique which 
originated on the pampa waterfront was transferred to the 
Andean altitudes. 

Even in Brazil Dr. Getulio Vargas—in spite of his tradition- 
ally friendly relations with the U.S.A.—is reported to be flirt- 
ing with the idea of entering into a military alliance with 
General Perén, and of course his approximately “ National 
Socialist” ideology has much in common with that of the 
Argentine President. Argentine representatives, moreover, 
are playing an increasingly influential part in all western-hemis- 
phere international conferences, such as the International 
Labour Conference held in Paraguay (which, today, is almost 
an Argentine dependency) in February and the meeting of the 
International Labour Organisation which took place at Petré- 
polis, Brazil, in April. 

Also in April, during a “world congress of youth” at 
Buenos Aires, President Perén himself addressed the delegates, 
informing them that western civilisation could still be saved 
by a doctrine such as his own so-called justicialismo (i.e. Peron- 
ismo), but net by capitalism, which, he said, “is neither 
Christian nor civilised.” At inter-American conferences 
Argentina receives ever-growing support from other Latin 
American republics, where, as indicated above, men with a 
Peronista outlook are rising to power with remarkable rapidity. 
In this way—though many Latin Americans would deplore 
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such an eventuality—the foundations really are being laid for a 
Latin American bloc under Argentine hegemony and in oppo- 
sition to U.S. and British “ capitalist imperialism.” 

Seven years ago, in their first electoral campaign, the 
Peronistas stated that, just as at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century General José de San Martin liberated Argentina 
politically by defeating the military forces of Spain, so would 
their own leader, Juan D. Perén, free the country economically 
by attacking the foreign capitalists who for so long had held 
Argentina in economic subjection. President-Perén now claims 
to have accomplished this economic emancipation. But 
General San Martin, to complete his task, had to lead his liber- 
ating armies outside the borders of Argentina, across the Andes 
and up the Pacific coast. Today General Perén appears to 
believe that it is his destiny, too, to assist—by means of 
evangelisation, at least—the other countries of the continent 
who are still being exploited by the Colossus of the North. In 
the past year or so he has made considerable progress towards 
the fulfilment of this project. It is evident, therefore, that 
some such doctrine as Peronismo is needed by the republics 
of Latin America at the present stage in their evolution. 


Knowing the Germans 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


¢ HAT sort of festival is this you're going to at 
Lyons ?” 
“ Theatrical,” I said, “and musical.” 


“ Gastronomical,” he said, having once visited Lyons. And 
so it was in part. Into the little restaurants, demurely placed 
in side-streets, flow the fruits of the earth in a multi-coloured 
stream, and, after a meal that may be modest by the standard 
of Lyons but miraculous by ours, one feels like a blessed 
island forever lapped by that sumptuous tide. 

But one must not be gross. The festival (Lyons’ fourth and 
best) was certainly theatrical and musical rather than gastro- 
nomical. At the same time it does the British visitor no great 
harm to ponder the marvellous two-in-one of mind and matter 
as, after nourishing the body, he tends the spirit at play or 
recital. Is one’s appreciation raised or lowered by dining not 
off tea and buns but something richer ? Still, the puritanism 
bred by the fog and the social conscience and the equalising 
austerity of our just and stable isle nags quietly during the 
intervals, and calls to mind such warnings as that of Morley’s 
against the “love of ease and that fatal readiness to believe 
that God has placed us in the best of possible worlds which 
so lowers men’s aims and unstrings their firmness of purpose.” 
For pleasure, said Lord Morley, “ saps high interests, and the 
weakening of high interests leaves more undisputed room for 
pleasure.” 

O Lord Morley ! O Plato! And Petrarch too: 

Padre del Ciel, dopo i perduti giorni, 

Dopo le notti vaneggiando spese. . . . 
I tremble to think what frown conscience would wear after a 
whole spring, summer and autumn spent in passing through 
Europe from festival to festival What mountains of guilt 
would rise, what lava of remorse lie caked on the spirit ? 
Nothing would do but to lump artist with chef and vintner, 
banish the three, and work day and night at that which pleases 
us least. But no. Seeking justification, one must join, in 
sincerity, those earnest ones who speak and write without 
ceasing of the arts as instruments of “international under- 
standing,” &c. This is my excuse for enjoying myself at Lyons. 
Art has charms to soothe, and I have proof of it. 

“Tell me,” I said to a Parisian acquaintance who sat 
opposite me at table. “Are you going up later to hear the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra?” This was a performance of 
four of the Brandenburg Concertos to be given in the smaller 
of the two Roman theatres up on the hill of Fourviére, high 
above Lyons and its uniting rivers. 


“ Unfortunately, yes,” he said sharply. “I have to.” 
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“ But you have heard them play,” I protested. “ You have 
heard gramophone records. You know their quality. You want 
to see Karl Miinchinger conduct.” 

“They are German,” he said. 

“ Bach, too.” 

“ Bak,” he said irritably. 
French.” 

“| beg your pardon.” 

So we talked of other matters, of Mr. Moore, whose sculp- 
ture is admired in France (and beyond) as much as in England, 
and, for the devilment of it, I prompted my friend to learn 
by heart the rude quatrain: 

“ Henry, no more, 
We all implore, 
Of mountain-breasted Maggies 
And craggy Aggies.” 

Before he had mastered the last line the taxi came, and we 
went off across the Saéne and up the hill, past the Cathedral, 
to the door in a high wall through which one passes towards 
the Roman theatres. There is a wide shelf in the hillside, the 
outer part planted with grass and roses and fruit-trees and laid 
out in pleasant walks. Through the trees we could see the 
white-slashed hillside and against the sky the basilica which 
crowns the hill. On the terraces of the little theatre, pale in 
the floodlights, were the expectant faces of those who had 
come to hear Bagh, or Bak, as interpreted by Karl Miinchinger 
and his musicians of Stuttgart. It was a pretty scene, under 
the stars. 

“ Look,” he said, soon after we had found our places on 
one of the lower terraces just above the reconstructed mosaic 
of the orchestra-floo: ok. Here they come.” There was 
an infinite distaste in the tone of his voice. “ Ramrods. See 
how they walk. Militarists to a man. I know the Germans.” 
My friend gave expression to his displeasure so loudly that it 
was odd if the first two or three musicians to enter did not 
hear him. 

“Oh, come,” I began. 

“You forget,” he said, “that I know the Germans.” He 
and some of his family had had a bad time during the war, 
and he had himself behaved with great bravery, first in the 
Resistance and then, after escape from the Germans who 
were after him, with the Free French. “I know the Germans,” 
he said, “ and they’re all alike.” 

I thought with momentary horror that he might rise to his 
feet and shake his fist at the poised ensemble still acknowledg- 
ing the applause, but just then Miinchinger came round the 
corner, and my friend poured his animosity into a long look 
at the conductor as he made his stiff bow. And then the 
music, the humane sweetness at the core of each precisely 
measured box of sound. A change came over my friend as 
night and performance moved forward together. “ They have 
hearts,” I suggested with some diffidence. “It is not entirely 
a matter of mathematics.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he admitted, applauding. “There 
are human beings in Germany after all.” 

“ And affection for France ? ” 

That was a silly remark, and it drew the proper reply: 
“Too much. Altogether too much. I should be happier if 
they had less.” At this point a surgeon from the town who 
had joined us told a story of an Italian delegation which had 
come to Lyons not long after the end of the war. “The 
leader,” he said, “ began his speech with an apology for the 
recent ‘trouble’ between his country and ours. Mussolini, he 
said, had stabbed France in the back, but before he could do 
so the knife had to pass through the hearts of all true 
Italians.” 

“ Charming,” said my friend, not without irony. But once 
again the German Bak’s music put him under spell, and, 
when the last notes of the last concerto had lost themselves 
among the trees above the highest terraces of the theatre, 
there was none in that admirable audience who applauded 
more loudly than he. “It was,” he said, on our way to a 
reception, “ quite, quite magnificent.” 


“One does not say Bagh in 
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The members of the orchestra were at the party, too, and at 
one point we were standing near the two musicians who had 
roused his indignation first of all by what he thought to be 
the too stiff manner of their entry. 

“Do they not,” I asked my friend, “speak French extra- 
ordinarily well?” He, too, had been listening. “Do you 
know,” he said, not quite realising what he was saying, “I 
think these two are French.” 

“ Militarists to a man,” I said. 

But he soon recovered his good humour. As for me, I was 
so delighted by this misunderstanding that I consumed _ the 
shamelessly delicious supper provided for the guests without 
a wisp of guilt troubling my northern soul. My high interests 
were intact. International understanding had been served. 
Long live UNESCO. 


iraq Comes into Money 


By LORD KINROSS 


HAT wearisome five-hundred-mile journey across the 

desert, from Damascus to Baghdad, is a journey back- 

wards in time. Baghdad has the flavour of Cairo a 
generation or so ago, with a dash of British India thrown in. 
The city still lives by the slow, steady rhythm of its river, which 
Cairo long ago outstripped. No corniches blaze a ruthless 
trail, in the name of democracy, along the banks of the Tigris 
as along the banks of the Nile. Instead, the walls of decaying 
Turkish palaces still project into its waters, and the lawns of 
arcaded hotels calling for the aroma of curry tiffins and the 
clink of chota pegs. While other Arab capitals, in sub-con- 
scious emulation of the conqueror, become steel-and-concrete 
reproductions of Tel Aviv, Baghdad, still in its yellow brick 
and lattice-work and plaster, belongs to an earlier twentieth- 
century past. 

Politically Nuri Pasha, almost the last of the Turkish- 
trained Arab statesmen, still keeps the peace, while nearly a 
hundred British advisers, doctors, teachers and engineers still 
help the administrative wheels to go round. Socially the 
sheikhs, driving perhaps in Cadillacs but still in their tradi- 
tional Arab robes, live on and tend their tribal lands in a 
style more feudal than plutocratic. And the people—not 
merely the fellaheen but the more educated classes—still have 
a certain warmth and simplicity which their more sophisticated 
western neighbours lack. 

But all this may very soon change. For Iraq has suddenly 
come into a fortune. By its fifty-fifty agreement with the Iraq 
Petroleum Company it has begun to draw a revenue which, over 
five years, will average more than £40 millions a year. This 
is a fact of immense significance for the rest of the Arab world. 
It means that Mesopotamia, which was for five thousand years 
the keystone of the Middle Eastern structure, is to rise again. 
The Mongols transformed this fertile land “between the 
rivers” into (in the words of Sir Mark Sykes) “a place of 
mounds and sherds, a waste of unfruitful waters intersecting 
plains of dust and scrub.” Now, after a lapse of five hun- 
dred years, oil-royalties and modern engineering techniques 
are to reconstruct, on a bigger and better scale, that system of 
irrigation which Hulagu so wantonly destroyed. The Garden 
of Eden is to bloom once more. 


A Development Board has been established in Baghdad to 
carry out this task. Thirty per cent. of Iraq’s share of the oil- 
revenues is to go into the country’s annual budget, increasing 
it by half. Seventy per cent. is to go to the Board, providing 
it with £155 millions to spend on a six-year development plan 
(dating from 1951). To this must be added a loan of £4 millions 
from the International Bank. The Board, in so far as any 
Arab body can be non-political, has been constructed on a 
non-political basis. The Prime Minister is its President and his 
Finance Minister a member, ex officio. But its Vice-President, 
an Iraqi, and its five other executive members are not govern- 
ment officials. They include three British experts and have 
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the assistance of some ten British engineers. The constitution 
of the Board should ensure, not only that it is relatively free 
from political pressure, but that its funds find their way into 
the proper channels, for “ the development of the resources of 
Iraq and the raising of the standard of living of her people.” 

These are primarily channels of irrigation and flood-control. 
Iraq, through the Board, is to have two big new barrages, one 
on the Euphrates and one on the Tigris, a number of dams 
and reservoirs, largely on the upper tributaries of the Tigris, 
and a network of canals, some following the traces of those 
destroyed by the Mongols. She is also to have roads and 
bridges, hospitals and schools and public buildings. 

This coming wansformation of Iraq recalls in a sense the 
transformation of Egypt, by the construction of the Assouan 
Dam. But, whereas the irrigation of Egypt enriched a few, the 
irrigation of Iraq is designed to benefit the many. Within ten 
years the Iraqis may well have increased their cultivated lands 
by fifty per cent., with the prospect, eventually, of doubling 
them. But they have decreed that the reclaimed land is 
for the fellaheen; it must not be allowed to fall into the hands of 
the sheikhs. Already an enlightened land law has pointed the 
way towards the break-up of the big estates. In the Amara 
district the sheikhs have been deprived of half their land, which 
has been divided up among their landless tribesmen. Such a 
reform, for which sheikhs themselves must have voted, could 
never have been passed by an Egyptian Parliament. It 
looks as though Mr. Bevin’s panacea for combating Atab Com- 
munism by social and economic improvement has a chance, in 
Iraq, to be put into praciice. It remains to be seen whether it 
does in fact combat Communism, or whether the roots of the 
disease lie more in the restless minds of the urban middle class 
than in the ailing bodies of the fellaheen. 

Meanwhile all is still on paper. The obstacles in practice are 
of course very formidable. There is the shortage of materials. 
Much will depend on whether Britain can release the necessary 
allocation of steel. There is the shortage of labour. Iraq is an 
under-populated country, and as the plan materialises imported 
labour is sure to be required. Here is a heaven-sent opportu- 
nity to provide work for Palestine refugees. But this, for the 
moment, seems politically impossible. If refugees drift across 
the frontier the Iraqi Government is prepared to turn a blind 
eye on them, and even to grant them Iraqi nationality on the 
spot. But it is not prepared publicly to offer them asylum. 

There are financial obstacles to the plan; the danger, for 
example, of inflation when the worker’s standard of living goes 
up and there is not enough food (because the merchants have 
exported it) and not enough imports for him to buy. But the 
political obstacles will be the greatest. Independent though it 
is in name, the Board will inevitably draw fierce fire 
from the Opposition: from the vested interests of the 
sheikhs, from the moderate Liberal “ Socialists ” of Saleh Jabr 
and the Nationalist and Communist extremists of the Istiklal 
and their kind. To counter this it will have to produce, by way 
of window-dressing, some quick concrete results—some roads, 
some schools, some hospitals. For its irrigation projects can 
hardly show results for several years. 

Its main problem will be to administer them efficiently with- 
out employing too many foreign technicians. For this would 
play into the hands of the Nationalists. Anti-British feeling 
has for the present been calmed by the oil-agreement. The 
question of treaty-revision lies dormant. But the young Iraqi 
is not particularly fond of the British, and the student is not 
above studying Communist literature in class, concealed in 
his lesson-book. The Law School, where he does a five-year 
course to earn a mere £30 a month as a judge, is a hive of 
subversive propaganda. 

Serious pressure for the expulsion of the British and for a 
bigger share in the oil-revenues is perhaps, for the next few 
years, unlikely. In any case the ILP.C. is forestalling it by 
recruiting Iraqi employees for the oilfields—no easy task, since 
they are reluctant to work so far afield, despite the swimming- 
pools and the air-conditioned amenities of these desirable 
modern oases. But the Baghdad Press is irresponsible, and 
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might at any moment get support for a xenophobic campaign, 
thus endangering the task of development. Much will depend 
on British tact. Still more will depend on Iraqi patience. 
“ Now is their chance,” remarked a foreign observer, “ for 
these people to show whether they are a nation or just a bunch 
of politicians.” 

If Iraq proves to be a nation, if Mesopotamia is in fact re- 
created, the implications are considerable. The whole balance 
of power in the Arab world may be affected. Iraq will be 
economically strong, the granary, as in the past, of the Middle 
East. Its population will increase as its standard of living rises, 
and the resources will be there to feed it. In Abbasid times 
the country had thirty-five million inhabitanis—seyen times 
as many as today—and it will be capable of absorbing, if it 
and they so choose, the surplus populations of the other Arab 
countries. Moreover with its money, added to that of its even 
richer oil neighbour, Kuwait, they will be in a position to 
finance them and to make them independent of that American 
and British aid which so offends their sense of sovereignty. 

Iraq, advancing into the present as a wealthy oil Power, can 
challenge the political supremacy of Egypt, if not in the Arab 
world as a whole, then at least as the star in the centre of its 
Fertile Crescent. But to do so it will have to draw closer in 
spirit to its neighbours, across those five hundred miles of 
desert. 


At Heniey 
By 5. P. We MALLALIEU, M.P. 


HEN the sun shines on it, and the sky is only softly 

clouded, and there is enough breeze to stir the flags 

or cool spectators’ foreheads, Henley Regatta comes 
near to Paradise for those who watch it. Across the river is 
Phyllis Court, its walls bright with flowers and its lawns 
shaded with umbrellas as bright as the flowers. Further along 
are the private launches, even, in days gone by, the college 
barges towed down from Oxford and moored against the bank. 
From the Berkshire side we can see dresses which, however 
gay, are no gayer than the blazers of the men. We can see 
couples sitting at ease and drinking tea between the races. We 
see it all without jealousy for posher Bucks. We know only 
that bright Bucks makes Berks feel brighter, and that the cool- 
ness of Bucks makes Berks feel very cool indeed. 

On our side, too, we have our lawns and umbrellas in the 
general enclosure. There we, too, can sit in deck-chairs by the 
river's edge, listen to music from the Scots Guards and hear 
on loudspeakers what is happening to the crews before they 
come into view at the head of that wonderful straight stretch 
—made even straighter by the booms which mark the fairway. 
Sitting in our deck-chairs or standing upon the raised mounds 
behind, we can see the finishing-post without effort, and judge 
with our own eyes the half-length by which Leander beat 
Sydney Rowing Club in the final of the Grand. We get the 
maximum of excitement combined with the minimum of 
discomfort. 

Further up the river on our Berkshire side there are no 
enclosures, no chance of being abreast at a breathless finish, 
no loudspeaker to tell you the times, no deck-chairs in which 
to sit easily. But, though you cannot hear the music of the 
Scots Guards, there is always the music from the fair if you 
want it; there are the signal stations along the river to tell you 
who is winning until you can see who’s winning for yourself; 
there are wooden chairs to be hired for a shilling or two, and 
almost every five minutes, with a break for lunch and tea, 
there are boats speeding by and oarsmen sliding on their seats 
in seemingly effortless exertion. Above all there are the active 
rowing fans. 

In the enclosures the rowing fans, though not silent, are 
immobile. Maybe their caps and blazers are a little faded. 
Maybe the whiteness of their flannels has turned to yellow 
with the years. But they all look simply splendid, and very 
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dignified. The fans on the towpath are equally splendid, but 
much less dignified and far from immobile. They run like 
anything on-the towpath all along that straight, shouting impre- 
cations or advice at their crew. Of course, above the general 
cheering and amid the intensity of their own exertion, the 
crew can hear nothing whatever except perhaps the yells of 
their cox. But still the advice from the bank pours out to them. 
“Come on, School! Don’t rush it! Yes, that’s better.” 
The fans who are too old to run take to their bikes, and their 
performance is the most remarkable of all Henley. I am 
astonished how oarsmen in the Diamond Sculls or in the Silver 
Goblets, with no cox to steer them, yet manage to avoid 
running into the boom or into their opponents. Yet the oars- 
men’s job is far easier than the bicyclists’. The oarsman can 
guide himself by the receding booms, but the bicyclist looks 
neither to front nor rear. Me is permanently at eyes right, 
seeing nothing but his crew; and how ite fsiis ta grow down 
other spectators or ride himself into the river I do not kiiow. 
The only accident I saw was when one bicycle went smack into 
the jutting railings of the enclosure, and its rider was pitched 
clean over. But, in his enthusiasm to see the finish, the rider 
at once picked himself up and raced on across the enclosure 
without stopping to pay his admission fee. 

Are rowing fans funny ? Of course they are. All fans of 
all sports are funny, except the fans of cricket and football. 
(I am a fan of cricket and football.) But their activities add to 
the free and glorious pleasure of those who pass the enclosures 
and line the towpath beyond. 

This year I went to Henley on the Thursday, and for several 
reasons it proved a bad choice of day. One reason was that 
just before I left the house a man arrived with a small strip of 
linoleum c.o.d., and J paid him £2 15s. When I arrived at 
Henley I found I had enough money for the car park fee but for 
little else. The general enclosure where I most wanted to go was 
15s. each, so that was closed to us. However, we managed 
two wooden stools, and settled with them up the river. A 
second reason was that Thursday is only the second day, and the 
real excitement of the races seldom develops until the third and 
fourth. The last reason was that it rained. It rained all after- 
noon long. For four weeks the sun had shone almost fiercely. 
As recently as the previous Monday I had been almost stifled 
with heat on the Centre Court at Wimbledon. But on this 
day my small son shivered with cold at he sat on my knee. 

Yet all of us enjoyed ourselves. We had, perhaps, different 
reasons for enjoying ourselves. My seven-year-old daughter, 
who is at a perverse age, would enjoy it because she saw several 
Cambridge crews. My six-year-old son, who likes himself to 
do only those things which seem like play, would enjoy seeing 
grown men doing something which seemed very like work. 
My wife would enjoy not having to do the dishes, and I 
enjoyed thinking of Scottish Members of Parliament confined 
to barracks by a rush of Scottish Parliamentary business. 

But we had common enjoyment, too. Because of the rain the 
crowd along the towpath was not thick enough for discomfort, 
and in spite of the rain the colours were not damped enough 
to be joyless. Although from our position we could never tell 
which crew had won or lost, the almost constant succession of 
races excited not for the result but for the beauty of movement 
they revealed. In fact, though in some ways we saw Henley 
at its worst, it was in many ways more than good enough for us. 

For me there was one special, additional pleasure about this 
year’s regatta. When in 1839 the regatta was inaugurated, it 
was placed under the care of “judicious and respectable 
management.” This “ judicious and respectable management” 
decreed that no one even remotely connected with professional 
rowing could take part in it. As a result, a fourteen-year-old 
boy was barred from his school-crew because his father was 
a waterman. That fourteen-year-old boy was Ted Phelps, 
who later became the professional sculling champion of the 
world. In 1952 that old bar from a by-gone age was lifted, 
and a waterman himself competed in the Diamond Sculls 
for the first time in history. That fact, for me, made Henley 
brighter and more gay than ever. 
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Sports Day At The Prep. 


By RICHARD USBORNE 


HAD never before seen a bishop disrobed to shirt and 

braces This was my fifth and last sports day at my son’s 

prep-school. The bishop is a new father, and will pre- 
sumably be running in the Family Race for three or four 
more years. I did not know they mitred such striplings. He 
was long-legged, lean and athletic, and his purple bib was a 
brave spot of colour as we lined up for the start. He was up 
with the leaders when his wife grabbed his handkerchief, and, 
in her bare nylons, sprinted on to give it to their boy. It was 
fifty yards down the course for each parent, and then the sons 
galloped back the full hundred. Some of the fathers were still 
cluttering up the course, complaining of stitch and old age, 
when their sons streaked back. One father, who was not 
running, had been a famous Scottish inside three-quarter in 
the 1920s: I asked him in the tea-tent afterwards why his 
family hadn’t entered. He said he had pulled a muscle a 
fortnight ago at Highland dancing. 

I don’t know what the boys think about it, but to the parent 
sports day is definitely parents’ day. I felt old and blasé in 
my fifth paternal year, and came in sports coat and grey bags. 
I was the only grown-up thus casual. Fathers and masters, 
to a man otherwise, were in their tidiest suits, many with 
carnations. Mothers were comparably. endimanchées. The 
only feminine pair of slacks was on a three-year-old kid sister, 
who was front-marker in the Sisters’ Handicap Dash. But 
on the command “Go ! ” this infant stood her ground, wool- 
gathering, and her mother darted out of the spectators’ ranks 
and whisked her away off the course just as a thundering herd 
of Roedean-types bore down with the will to win. This race 
was won by a master’s daughter, not strictly a sister of a boy 
at the school. As the master had assisted in the handicapping, 
his pride in his daughter’s form was somewhat embarrassed 
by good-natured cries of “ Ooh, sir! Chizz, sir ! ” from boys 
and old boys alike. 

Each year the batch of new fathers has contained one or 
two who were schoolboys here with me. (The cricket pavilion, 
a World War I memorial, has a plaque in Latin: Qui puer 
hic ludis, nostri non immemor esto Qui pueri quondam lusimus 
hocce loco.) This year I was introduced to two whose faces 
and bald heads meant nothing to me. But when I heard their 
names, I placed them both immediately. One had been unfairly 
good at French, thanks to a French governess. The other had 
had, perhaps still has, six toes on his left foot. We may forget 
our wives’ birthdays, we middle-aged men, but we don’t forget 
that Bell mi. had six toes on one foot. 

And there’s Chatterly, overcoated and looking cold on this 
warm afternoon. He’s a Minister in one of our South 
American Embassies, and he flew back yesterday. He says 
he’s perished and would give anything for a hot rum or whisky 
instead of these piles of strawberries and ices. The tea-in-the- 
tent is, as ever, a gargantuan “guzz.” We know it so well 
as a family that, blasé again, we wait till the nervous neophytes 
(yes, there’s the bishop) have stormed the trestled serving- 
tables once or twice. Supplies of everything (except rum and 
whisky for perishing diplomats) are endless. One elderly 
serving-maid is chanting to a clutch of Giles-kids at the bun- 
counter: “ Don’t take the whole plate out; just the cakes you 
want.” When I was a boy, there was a maid called Janet who 
dispensed sugar-biscuits (one boy, one biscuit) in the break. 
Her chant was: “’Ow many you got?” We didn’t like Janet 
much. 

And all the while races, long-distance, obstacle, relays, 
sprints, were being run off. A large man, alleged to be a 
brigadier and the new bursar, seemed to spend all the after- 
noon firing a revolver or waving it about. Masters with 
megaphones announced that the Cormorant League had won 
the three-legged junior, and that Baker mi. had equalled the 
school record for the hundred-under-8.6. The boy who was 
leading in the obstacle race was ordered out just before the 
end because a gimlet-eyed clerk of the course had confirmed 
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the suspicion that he had bished threading his needle at the 
beginning. It was nearly a case of blubbing, but he accepted 
the harsh decision. 

The head prefect’s mother, by established custom, gave away 
the prizes, many small silver cups, cigarettes for the parents, 
saving-stamps for the boys’ seconds and thirds. An M.P.’s 
son, who had won the throwing the cricket-ball under eleven, 
had freckles that plunged into his collar-line and came out 
again under his shorts. We gave three cheers for the head 
prefect’s mother, and three more for the headmaster, with 
special reference to the tea. .We walked round and inspected 
the boys’ gardens, and their art-show in the gym. The matron’s 
grandson, a frisky juvenile of rising three; who had had a fine 
sociable afternoon, was announced lost, and found asleep on 
the back seat of someone’s car in the parking-gtound. My 
daughter came away with a paper bag containing a Swiss roll, 
given to her by the commissariat in a tent, harassed by the 
surfeit of left-overs. We shook the headmaster’s hand, thanked 
him for a spiffing afternoon, and drove home with our son. 
He gets a twenty-four-hour exeat. 

In a tiny Oxfordshire village into which, knowing our road 
blindfold, we had gone astray, we came on a van labelled 
Mobile Caterers. It was selling fish and chips in bags to the 
peasants. We bought two bags (ls. 8d.), and arrived home in 
time for a late supper, licking our fingers. The “ guzz” idea 
is, as the advertisements say, habit-forming. 


The Lost Singer 


Like sapphires turned to flowers 
The morning glory glows 

Where sunset gives to towers 
The beauty of the rose, 


And peepul trees rise solemn 
Towards the Indian skies, 
And, column upon column, 
A fallen empire lies, 


There where the weeds are rippling 
When little breezes chill, 

The ghost of Rudyard Kipling 
Goes singing softly still. 


Though faint as flutes when gloaming 
Has hallowed earth and sky 

And villagers are homing 
And parrots hurry by, 


Yet where imagination 

And dreams are listening, 
The singer of a nation 

Sings as he used to sing. 
When Indian dawns are gilding 

The hills, and peacocks call, 
He sings of empires building 

And prophesies their fall. 
He sings of many labours 

Of men the whole world through, 
For all men were his neighbours 

And all men’s work he knew. 


He sings dead soldiers’ stories 
Of forts forsaken long, 
And England’s greatest glories 
Are ringing in his song. 
DUNSANY. 


= a —________________ | 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


residents in this country. I know that, after the first few 

aching years of loneliness and bewilderment, they will 
accept the fact that we are a proud but kindly people, not given 
to over-emphasis or unnecessary hustle, fond of animals and 
sweet peas, and wholly unaware that there exist such things 
as the pleasures of the table. I know that, if they be patient 
and intelligent, they will come to understand that we are a rural 
rather than an urban race, and that the standards of our culture 
are to be judged, not by Shaftesbury Avenue, but by village 
greens. The people who worry me are those visitors from 
abroad who come to London for two or three weeks only. It 
is little use explaining to such people that we are accustomed 
to take our pleasures in private rather than in public. In place 
of the vivid welcoming terraces of Continental cafés, they are 
faced by the sullen frontages of enormous clubs or reduced, 
if they desire to sit down, to enter some tea-shop and to place 
themselves in front of a cold marble table, ringed with the wet 
circles of their predecessors’ cups. It is not surprising that 
they should regard London as triste, that they should accuse 
us of taking our pleasures sadly, or that they should form the 
conviction that we are dull and cold. It was with this sense of 
utter abandonment that Verlaine composed his denunciation 
of our capital city: — 

“ Londres fume et crie, O quelle ville de la Bible ! 

Le gaz flambe et nage et les enseignes sont vermeilles 

Et les maisons, dans leur ratatinement terrible, 

Epouvantent comme un sénat de petites vieilles. 

Tout l’affreux passé saute, piaule, miaule et glapit 

Dans le brouillard rose et jaune et sale des Sohos 

Avec des indeeds et des all rights et des hads. 

Non vraiment c'est trop un martyre sans espérance 

Non vraiment cela finit trop mal, vraiment c’est triste: 

O le feu du ciel sur.cette ville de la Bible ! ” 

* * * * 


Had Verlaine been in London in 1916 or 1941 he would have 
seen his final imprecation all too amply fulfilled; but the agony 
of his loneliness was not due solely to the memories of Rim- 
baud evoked by his return to Howland Street: it was also due 
to the fact that our reception of foreign visitors is not warm. 
I seek to comfort and encourage these miserable sojourners by 
advising them to adopt the attitude of anthropologists visiting 
the Polynesians. I assure them that there is much interest to 
be derived from the study of our temperament, our habits and 
our taboos: and I urge them to pay particular attention 
to our propensity to pour the wine of our invention into the 
oldest bottles we can find. I beg them to visit the Law Courts 
and the House of Lords; I ask them to enquire of their English 
acquaintances what actually happens when the Queen pricks 
the sheriffs; what functions are performed by the Remem- 
brancer of the City of London, by the Lord Privy Seal, or by 
the Master of the Rolls; and why and how the Lord Chancellor 
of England can be the Keeper of the Queen’s conscience. I sug- 
gest to them that no people on this earth have ever possessed 
so astonishing a capacity for adapting innovations to ancient 
forms. They shrug their shoulders at this and murmur “ Senti- 
mentality.” But 1 cherish the hope that such researches may 
warm their visit with a gleam of January sun. 

> * * * 

I have instanced, but without any marked success, the story 
of Hansard. On Saturday last we celebrated the bicentenary 
of the birth at Norwich of Mr. Luke Hansard, whose name is 
eternally associated with our Parliamentary Reports. From 
1803 until 1890 the family of Hansard printed and published, 
with recurrent financial difficulties, the daily reports of pro- 
ceedings in the two Houses. In 1891 the name of Hansard 
ceased to appear on the title-page and in 1909 the whole busi- 
ness was taken over by the Stationery Office. Yet in 1943, on 
the recommendation of a Select Committce of the House of 
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Commons, the name was restored to the title-page, although 
such an imprint had by that date lost all relation to the facts 
and was inserted for purely sentimental reasons. Nor is this 
all. In several Dominions, and even in some of the Crown 
Colonies, the name of Hansard is used to designate the daily 
record of proceedings in their Parliaments and Assemblies. 
Surely this is an excellent illustration of our affection, in spite of 
the social revolution that we have undergone, for ancient 
nomenclature and sentimental associations! I agree that the 
short word “ Hansard” is more convenient than the long words 
“ The official report of Proceedings”: but the return to the 
old name in 1943 was mainly due to our passion for old 
bottles, even when these bottles have for long been lying dusty 
and empty in the cellar bin. What is even stranger is that these 
archaisms are pleasurable to us all. 


* * * * 


I possess some volumes of the Journals of the House of 
Commons as kept in the seventeenth century. These Journals 
do not, except in rare instances, contain direct transcriptions 
of the speeches delivered. They mainly record the Acts passed 
and the resolutions voted. I have before me the volume for 
1695, and I open it at random on the debate for “ Martis 21 
Januarii.VII Gulielmi Tertii.” On that day the House of 
Commons disposed of a varied schedule of business. They 
received a petition from the West India Mefchants complaining 
that a certain Mr. Stewart, profiting by some obscurity in an 
Act of James I providing for “ the well garbling of spices,” had 
started to garble or dilute ginger, thereby doing damage to the 
public and the trade. They resolved that the Directors of the 
Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the Indies were 
guilty of a High Crime and Misdemeanour and be therefore 
impeached. They ordered that the Dean of Windsor be desired 
“to preach before this House at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
upon the 30th of January instant.” They agreed to the second 
reading of a Bill to enable Lord Francis Powlett to charge his 
estate with provisions for his younger children. And they 
decided that on the following day the House would resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House “ to consider further of 
the Bill for granting to His Majesty an Aid of four shillings in 
the Pound, for one year, for carrying on the war against 
France.” The House then adjourned early in the afternoon 
to meet the following morning at 9.0 a.m. Things went quicker 
in those days. 

* * x * 

Then Hansard came. The old habit of summarising speeches 

in the third person was replaced by that of transcribing the 


' speeches in oratio recta. This does not mean that every single 


work spoken is recorded verbatim. In my day, after a member 
had delivered his speech and had resumed his seat amid the 
plaudits of his friends, he would sneak out of the Chamber and 
take the lift to the Hansard floor. He would be allowed to 
see the rough pencil transcript of the shorthand notes taken by 
the official reporters in the gallery. He would then be assailed 
by atrocious temptations. How miserable his own speech 
appears to him when read upon those pencilled sheets ! How 
easy for him just to add to it a subtle, deft or pungent word ! 
He may find that each of his sentences begins with the phrase, 
“ Mr. Speaker, Sir, what I always say is. . .” He is permitted 
to delete these words the fifth or sixth times that they occur. 
But he is not permitted to insert his after-thoughts; no esprit 
de l’escalier can accompany him in the lift to the Hansard 
floor. Since Hansard must remain as Caesar’s wife. In former 
years members were given free copies of Hansard finely bound 
in calf. Today they are -still entitled to free copies, but the 
binding has degenerated into a peculiarly disgraceful shade of 
blue cloth. Our modern legislators, moreover, talk so fre- 
quently and at such length that their speeches fill volumes 4 
week. Most members, therefore, have discarded the practice 
of collecting bound Hansards. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Innocents, By William Archibald. (Her Maijesty’s.) 

The Turn of the Screw was a unique story, but this play ** based on ”’ 
it is an ordinary spook sonata of shallow chills and thrills which 
sets the nerves a-tingle but leaves the mind at rest. Jo Mielziner’s 
settings and Peter Glenville’s direction are so deliberate, though, 
that there can be no question of the transformation being an accident; 
what is done to James’s theme is evidently done on purpose. 

The children are anything but innocent, and the governess, Miss 
Giddens, is temperamentally hopeless for the job. So there is a 
lot of slack at the start, and most of the screwing-up is left to Flora 
Robson. The child actress Carol Wolveridge brings to the stage 
the precision and charm of the walking, talking doll, and something 
like the same impact, but there are times when her pretty pipings 
distract the audience so much that Miss Robson has to ** ham ’”’ 
the governess a bit to restore discipline. Barbara Everest plays 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Grose, as though she were half the time 
rehearsing for the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth, and Jeremy 
Spenser is so self-assured as Miles that we might any day now see 
him playing Hamlet at the same age as William Henry West Betty, 
the Young Roscius, did. But such assurance, such scornful eyes 
and merciless lips, are not the signs of innocence. Of corruption, 
rather. 

Henry James was wise and artful to leave the evil in the boy’s 
life un-named. Mr. Archibald seems intent on undoing this wisdom 
and art by hammering away at an undefined but not undefinable 
queerness, thus making the play again contradict its title and 
abandon its intention. Still, it is a roaring success in the ghostly 
way. It gives one of our best actresses a part which is not good 
enough for her and two of our youngest players the most remarkable 
infant parts for years. Carol Wolveridge (twelve) and Jeremy 
Spenser (fourteen) are too promising to be spoiled by such a success. 
They must quickly play the title parts in Alice in Wonderland and 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, for if they are ever sinister tots again they 
will be type-cast for ever. GERARD Fay. 


The Bride of Denmark Hill. By Lawrence Williams and Nell O’Day. 
(Royal Court.) 

Tuis is literary history without tears for repertayy theatre-goers. 
It is the sort of piece conceived and born to be exempted from 
entertainment tax, for it goes on and-on being ‘* educational ”’ 
without ever touching any emotion on or off the stage. Yet it 
might flourish for years in a cut and better directed version. It has 
a small cast of fat parts, and requires good rather than star acting, 
which is what the Royal Court company gives it. 

As John Ruskin, Andrew Osborn is uncertain only when the 
play itself wavers, though that is often enough. But Clement 
McCallin as John Everett Millais ignores any feebleness on the 
authors’ side, taking his part—and Effie Gray—like a whirlwind. 
A fair reopening only for one of our most historic modern theatres, 

GERARD Fay. 


The Trap. By Ferdinand Bruckner. (Duke of York’s.) 


** On he must go from sin to sin like a real gentleman.’’ This is 
said of Pless, the nasty farmer who has seduced his servant-girl 
Karen, driven his delicate-wife to suicide, and made a conquest of a 
wealthy, hard-bitten and amorous neighbour. As a little picture 
of social life in northern Scandinavia this play is not exactly inspiring, 
and | can liken it only to an imaginary collaboration between Ibsen 
and Marie Corelli. In the first scene some heavy symbolism is 
introduced with the trap which Pless sets to catch a hare. After 
the suicide of Mrs. Pless, the illiterate, ignorant, innocent (but 
pregnant) Karen sets another sort of trap for Mr. Pless to keep him 
from the arms of the wealthy widow. She commits perjury, and has 
Pless convicted of the murder of his wife. At this the brassy widow 
makes off with a suitor more readily available. That accomplished, 
Karen announces that she will confess and put things right. The 
fantastic last scene holds out some promise of conjugal bliss in these 
revolting surroundings. When one comes to think of it, there is 
rather more of Corelli than Ibsen here, for all considerations of 
common psychology and congruities of character are cheerfully 
(if that is the word) ignored throughout. I am by no means 
without admiration for the various talents of Miss Mai Zetterling, 
who plays Karen, Mr. Herbert Lom, and the Misses Rachel Gurney, 
Charmian Eyre and Betty Ann Davies, but they can seldom have 
been more glumly employed than they are in stirring this sad Nordic 
porridge. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


Something Money Can’t Buy. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) ——Castles in 
the Air. (Plaza.) 

IT is grievous to report that the two new films on view this week 
are both nearly as bad as films can be, and that they are, alas, both 
British. Something Money Can't Buy, the less dire of the two, 
relates how a young couple, Mr. Anthony Steel and Miss Patricia 
Roc, having lorded it in style in post-war Germany, return to the 
queues, rationings and power-cuts of Civvy Street. Finding it 
hard to make both ends meet on his job at the Town Hall, Mr. Steel, 
with the help of a less than usually ga-ga Mr. A. E. Matthews, starts 
up a mobile-restaurant business. Miss Roc parks her babies, and 
opens a secretarial agency. Both these enterprises are successful, 
but, after the necessary marital misunderstandings, the woman gives 
up her job and returns to the supervision of nappies—very old- 
fashioned, but the clue, of course, to all happiness. Though it is 
ostensibly a frothy champagne-mixture, this film’s bubbles rarely 
rise to the surface. It lacks the magic touch, and its potential 
effervescence never materialises. One merely gets the impression 
as lot of worthy people are working hard to boil a recalcitrant 
ettle. 

_ Castle in the Air is a comedy which concerns the efforts of an 
impoverished Scottish earl to sell his crumbling castle to an American 
heiress in the face of stern opposition from a representative of the 
Coal Board who wants to requisition it for a miners’ home. Both 
the prospective buyers are visiting it at the same time, and Mr. 
David Tomlinson has to make it attractive to one and repulsive to 
the other. He is aided in his task by Miss Helen Cherry, and impeded 
by Miss Margaret Rutherford. The dilemma is amusing, but un- 
fortunately the film is far from being so. It is, indeed, one of the 
scrappiest, clumsiest efforts it has been my lot to see, a wobbly edifice 
compounded of farce and fantasy without even one cornice of 
distinction. A great week for television. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


One of the chief characteristics of the revolution which took place 
in music during the first quarter of the present century was the 
unanimity with which the revolutionaries rejected the singing voice. 
For the first time in Western European history composers arose for 
whom the basic musical sound was not that of the human voice— 
warm, intensely personal and willy-nilly a conductor of emotion, 
though physically limited in range and colour—but the infinitely various 
and extended timbres obtainable from ** instruments.’’ And even 
among instruments the strings, the prime singers of the orchestra, 
were less favoured than the more impersonal wood-wind and brass, 
This was all part of the flight from expressiveness, the reaction against 
music as a language of the emotions which Debussy had already 
initiated in France before 1900. But the voice, expelled with a fork, 
returned like that Nature of which she is the chief musical manifesta- 
tion ; and at the Festival Hall on July 8th the Society for Twentieth 
Century Music gave us the opportunity of seeing how, in two different 
decades and countries, composers of the revolution contrived to 
employ the voice bowdlerised, as it were, of its offensive lyrical 
characteristics. . 

An adept of the ex-German philosophy of race would no doubt 
find deep significance in the different approach of the Central 
European (of Germanic culture at least, though unfortunately far 
from rassenrein) and the Englishman to this problem. The music of 
Schinberg’s Pierrot Lunaire is a monument of musical learning and 
ingenuity supporting a semi-musical declamation, offspring of the 
old mélodrame and German theatrical convention. This declamation 
is not singing, but its effect, like that of singing, is to heighten—even 
deliberately to exaggerate—the emotional effect of words. The 
atmosphere of the whole work is tensely, even grotesquely, serious ; 
there is no momentary deflexion from deutscher Ernst. Walton, on 
the other hand, is the good-humoured, empirical Englishman, and in 
Facade he created a new form of entertainment, an experiment in 
matching to music verbal assonances, rhythms and associations, 

The effect is one of high-spirited impromptu, a kind of poetic and 
musical charade in which parody and social comment mate with 
musical and poetical invention without a shade of bitterness in the 
one or prophetic intention in the other. The Festival Hall audience 
were wholly delighted by Facade and tgok Dr. Edith Sitwell, 
perhaps for the first time in some cases, to their hearts. Schdnberg 
had won the applause of many, but there were restive souls, like the 
lady in front of me who listened for some time with her handbag 
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pressed to one ear and abandoned the attempt half-way through. 
The truth is that twenty-one poems delivered in what is still to most 
people a most eccentric fashion, against a filigree instrumental 
accompaniment, can only hope to make their full effect in a small hall, 
where a touch of claustrophobia enhances rather than detracts 
from the nightmare atmosphere of text and music. 

The rest of the concert consisted of a saxophone concertino by Ibert 
and three songs by Fricker. Ibert’s music is clever and eupeptic, 
and its pace, rather dangerously exaggerated on this occasion, gives 
it the slightly heady quality of a virtuoso display. The three sonnets 
by Cecco Angiolieri, set by Fricker and sung by Alexander Young, 
express a bitter and youthful disillusion which was well matched in 
the music. They would be more effective as songs if the voice were 
allowed greater freedom to expand, a longer line and less jagged 
rhythms ; and it was unfortunate that Mr. Young’s voice was hardly 
audible for much of the time. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


PAsMoRE becomes a constructivist ; Sutherland turns to portraiture. 
There seems to be no glance of recognition as the two files of ants 
pass one another in opposite directions, intent upon their unseen 
destinations. The perennial ambivalence of art—in the last analysis 
its mainspring—is as marked as ever. Nevertheless, as the formal 
discoveries of the great pioneers of the first thirty years of this 
century become dispersed throughout the world and settle slowly 
into a new academicism, disenchantment spreads. An increasing 
number of painters retreat from the impasse towards a form of 
realism, and one may note the beginnings of a new, though non- 
impressionist, return to the object. Nothing now remains to be 
discovered except the painter’s own soul. 

But what is realism? Today it ranges from existentialist pessi- 
mism, outlined in heavy black, to the clinical recording of character 
or a nostalgic response to the big city that is our contemporary 
equivalent to Bécklin’s Toteninsel. Politically decreed (as increas- 
ingly it is on the Continent), it becomes tendentious and anecdotic, 
though painters like Guttuso in Italy (whose vast battle-piece is a 
major talking-point of the Venice Biennale) and Pignon in France 
doubtless find intellectual stimulus in the attempt to relate narrative 
painting to some sort of contemporary idiom. A measure of the 
confusion wrought in the fashionable mind by the word is indicated 
by the exhibition ** Recent Trends in Realist Painting ’’ at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts in Dover Street. The selection is 
admittedly and disarmingly wayward—Freud but not Spencer ; 
Bellingham-Smith but not Ayrton ; Pulham but not Burra. Three- 
quarters of the work shown is realist only by comparison with full- 
blooded abstraction or surrealism. 

The exhibition has a number of interesting things in it, however. 
There are canvases by several French painters not often seen in 
London—the heavy-handed Balthus, who once said he ** wished to 
do surrealism after Courbet,’’ the harsh Gruber, the youthful, 
ambitious and turgid Rebeyrolle, and the tasteful Minaux. Masson 
shows two recent paintings, as frothy and oriental and evocative as 
once he was angular and linear and unequivocal; Giacometti 
contributes two feathery presences. Save for the excellent portraits 
by Freud and Minton, the influence of Francis Bacon pervades the 
British paintings. 

Sutherland’s second painting (dated 1949-50) is the most inter- 
esting in the exhibition, and so totally unlike anything he has done 
before that it is worth considering at some length. Two figures are 
walking away from the spectator, throwing their shadows before 
them. At the right a dog, cut by the frame, ambles into the picture. 
Behind the horizontal railing behind the figures, three stiff pillars of 
palm-trees, fronded at the top, support the blue-green sky. The 
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RESULTS OF THE ELECTION—IF ANY? 

So far as the Election has proceeded, it would seem to con- 
firm our anticipation that the electors intend to create a Parlia- 
ment representing as nearly as possible the mediocrity of the 
middle class. Many a well-known Member has already been 
displaced, for somebody either not known or only known to be 
not worth knowing. More than one able and accomplished 
man is sent out of public life, to make way for another who 
ought never to have left private life. The only conclusion as 
yet in view is thateit will be a Parliament of Nobodies: a 
Parliament of Nobodies can suggest no inference; the meaning 
to be anticipated from it is nothing. 
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scene may well have had its origins in a photograph, for in a sense 
its content is both casual and insignificant. At the same time the 
painting is filled with suspense and anticipation and a drama that 
results from the manipulation of space. Sutherland, in some of his 
war-pictures, showed his awareness of the potentialities of deep 
perspective, and this study, though organised in planes parallel to 
the picture surface, has some of the same qualities, 

Realism, then, in so far as it can be found in this exhibition, is 

contemplative and emotive, rather than didactic. It finds its 
authority in a visual stimulus ; it is the result, not of an intellectual 
belief in the social justification of naturalism, but of a need to find, 
in the emphasis of some aspect of the natural world, reinforcement 
for the expression of an artistic sensibility. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
Charles Keene , 
Tue Arts Council will have on view at its gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, 
until August 9th, the finest exhibition of the work of our greatest 
(Beardsley enthusiasts dissenting !) English black-and-white artist, 
Charles Keene, that has been brought together since the display 
at the Fine Arts Society shortly after his death in 1891. That 
exhibition consisted of 250 works; this contains only eighty-one, 
but the quality is extremely high. Sir Kenneth Clark, who has 
selected the drawings and written an admirable note for the catalogue, 
has been able to show many drawings from the galleries at Melbourne 
and Perth (in addition to those from English sources) which 
are unfamiliar to the present generation. Drawings like ‘* The 
Deck of a Yacht ’’ and ** Landscape with a Road by a Brook,’’ 
both from the Melbourne gallery, and ** The Lay Figure at the 
Window,’’ from Sir Kenneth Clark’s collection, will add to Keene’s 
general reputation. Most of his work has fortunately stayed in 
Britain, and Charles Emanuel for many years guarded the best of it 
—as ** The Settlers,’’ ** Miss Rosey,’’ ** The Quilted Petticoat ’’ 
and many other wonderful drawings remind us. I missed ** Keene’s 
Mother,’’ and I found that the shadows in the ambitious ‘* Music 
Room,’’ which is given a place of honour, still seemed to refuse to 
** lie down ’’—perhaps a glorious failure. There are drawings in 
the National Gallery of Scotland, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, that one would have. been 
glad to see here, but the Arts Council has brought together more than 
enough to establish Keene’s claim to pre-eminence. One or two 
examples of his work in colour might have been shown, if only as 
curiosities—the fine *‘ Self-Portrait ’’ at the Tate was presumably 
not available—and a more serious fault is the failure to show any of 
the excellent etchings. An interesting feature is the presence of two 
** suggestion books *’ prepared by Joseph Crawhall Senior, from 
which Keene adapted much of his material for Punch. 

A visitor may, perhaps, bring away with him the general reflection 


"that, while Keene in his sketches and studies shows the tireless 


quality of a master, in his finished Punch drawings the period interest 
predominates. But everyone who enjoys drawing should see this 
exhibition and take pride in this modest English artist, who—though 
he has long been ** known to his own *’—should now be accorded 
the wider homage he deserves. DEREK Hupson. 


BALLET 


The New York City Ballet. (Covent Garden.) 

It is just two years since the New York City Ballet were last in 
London : now they are back again at Covent Garden with that fine 
artist, Nora Kaye, a member of the company. At Monday night’s 
premiere they opened their programme with Serenade, an eighteen- 
year-old ballet, but still, to my mind, one of Balanchine’s happiest 
works. Serenade was extremely well danced by a much improved 
corps de ballet and especially by two of the soloists, Janet Reed and 
Patricia Wilde. Then came Jerome Robbins’ much heralded The 
Cage, by far the weightiest and most imaginative ballet of the evening. 
A contemporary version of the Giselle-Wili theme, with an unhealthy 
twist which left a disagreeable taste behind it, The Cage is nevertheless 
a powerful piece of work in which the choreographer’s outlook may 
be deplored but his achievement not for a moment questioned. It is 
only a pity that Nora Kaye should be shown to such disadvantage, 
for her figure is not of the kind to be dressed in all-revealing tights, 
and in so brutal a part as the Novice she has scant opportunity to use 
her subtlety and fine emotional qualities. 

Firebird again confirms the previous opinion of being a ballet which 
has lost all the magic of the original ; and, despite her certainty 
and metallic brilliance, Maria Tallchief’s rerre-d-terre performance 
is strangely unsuited to the title-rdle. Valses Nobles et Sentimentales 
and La Valse stress the restrictions of Balanchine’s style and the 
strength with which he has imposed it upon the company as a whole. 

LILLIAN BROwsE. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 123 


Report by D. R. Peddy 


A prize was offered for an extract from a manual of departmental 
drill and ceremonial for a full-dress review of Civil Servants. 

I feared, after setting this competition, that the specifying of 
a full-dress parade, rather than merely an extract from the manual 
generally, might limit style, but in the event it seemed to make little 
difference. 1 only hope that some of the quotations will not prove 
unduly obscure to non-Whitehall readers. 

A pleasing moderation was shown in mentioning tea and its 
associations, though I liked Douglas Hawson’s ** The Reviewing 
Officer shall then give the command * Tea Up!’ whereupon the 
Corporal of the Urn shall march on.’’ Norreys Davis struck an 
authentic note in his section on entitlement to accessories : 

** Officers of the permanent and pensionable establishment 
will wear the accessories categorised as under in accordance 
with the style of uniform to which they are entitled : provided 
that officers who, had these regulations come into force on the 
Ist day of January, 1946, would on or prior to the 31st day of 
March, 1946, have become entitled to the style of uniform 
superior to that to which they are entitled under regulations 
253 to 257, shall be eligible to wear the accessories appropriate 
to the style of uniform to which they would have become so 
entitled : provided further that Chairman and Members of the 
Boards of Control of the Nationalised Undertakings listed in 
Appendix XLIV, who will parade on the left of the main body, 
may wear the accessories categorised in Classes 2 and 3 respec- 
tively.”” 

I also like W. D. Gilmour’s ** On the completion of the trooping 
(of the Buck), the Buck will devour a Lost File.*’ Also Egret’s 
**All Establishment Officers will wear Brigand-type sombreros. 
M.I1.5 staff will be exempt from these regulations and be indistinguish- 
able as usual.”’ 

I recommend a first prize of £2 10s. for the Rev. D. G. Dinkle. 
Second prizes for R. Kennard Davis and Ditha (name, please), 
whose instructions are of what Whitehall would call an ‘* ad 
hoc *’ character, and therefore not entirely suitable for a Manual. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(D. G. DINKLE) 
ORDER OF CEREMONIAL FOR TROOPING OF THE CARPET 

Occasion : New Perm. Sec. taking post. 

SALUTING Base: Treasury Flag, consisting of the lettering ‘‘ACTION 
Here ** on white ground. Perm. Sec., in full robes of an Accounting 
Officer, will return salutes of Staff by giving the U-sign (symbolising 
** Urgent and Unforeseen °’). 

Starr: To parade in Sections under Establishment Officers. Section 
Teapots will be carried. Defaulters awaiting trial or execution will 
attend in charge of M.I.5. 

Unirorms : (1) CrericaAL: No. |. Desk Uniform—buff denims with 
chain-mail seats. 

(2) Executive: Best Expediting Dress—black utility with rein- 
forced filing pockets. 

(3) ADMINISTRATIVE : (a) Assist. Principals (mustered in groups 
under female welfare-officers) : Official Rompers. 

(b) Principals: ‘** Wimbledon Wideawakes ’’—white tennis drill 
with anti-headache panamas. 

(c) Assist. Sec. and above: First Divisional Robes, consisting of 
surtout, breeches and train, in appropriate departmental colours, i.e., 
Treasury : Gold—Agriculture : Green—Air: Blue—Health: Pink 
—War: Red. 

Bearers : Smartest Messengers at morning Estab. Parade will bear the 
Carpet, i.e., those normally selected as ** Minister's Tea Men ’’ 
for the day. 

SECOND PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 


I. CEREMONIAL UNIFORM 

(1) Badges denoting (a) rank (4) seniority (c) department will be 
provided, and all personnel must appear on parade in the correct combi- 
nations, except in cases of short supply. 

Heads of Departments will wear si/k hats only, to distinguish them 
from those of inferior status. ° 

(2) Blue prints for the costume of female personnel will be circulated, 

in conformity with the figures shown, as soon as they have been 

satisfactorily ironed out. 

(3) In respect of collars and cuffs, the appropriate White Paper may 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office. 
Il. Equipment 

Hammers for tapping fresh sources of supply, and dealing with 
botile-necks, together with picks for stone-turning, will be carried by 
juniors. 
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Ill. Procepure 

On arrival at the Parade Ground, all personnel will endeavour to 
fall in with the wishes of the Minister/Ministers concerned. Forming in 
triplicate, members will give a demonstration of accurate filing past the 
saluting base (all odd files being eliminated). The march past will be 
led by the Service Mascot (a Buck) which will then be passed along all 
ranks. After appropriate exercises in evasive action, tea will be served. 


(DitHa) 
' 1. Pursuant to Estab. Min. 112, describing the procedure for the 
issue of Public Service Uniforms, it has been decided to hold a short 
informal parade in the canteen at 10.00 a.m. on Friday next. 

2. Heads of Branches are requested to endeavour to arrange their 
staffs as far as possible in order of seniority. Some officers will doubtless 
prefer to foregather with their friends in other Branches, but this should 
not be encouraged insofar as the typing pool is concerned. 

3. Establishment Branch will be drawn up separately in normal 
double-cross formation nearest the buffet. 

4. Full-dress uniform, consisting of double-seated pin-stripes and 

office-coats with ink-proof cuffs, will be worn by all male staff. Female 
staff will wear armbands only. Whitley Council members will parade in 
the usual reversible coats. Statisticians will be issued with a supply 
of hats (eatable). 
F 5. The proceedings will close with the presentation of a souvenir, 
in the form of an empty in-tray, to Mr. Totters, the Accountant General, 
on his retirement after seventy years in the service. Background music 
(‘‘ They tell us we’re too young *’) will be supplied by Mr. J. Parr- 
Sellor, the staff Side Chairman, and his Twenty Pieces of Silver. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 126 
—" Set by Limpet 


The following advertisement appeared four years ago under the 
heading ‘** Personal’’ in a country newspaper : ** Cricket—Will the 
Boiler Engineer Gentleman who met an Assam Tea-Planter at the 
Gentlemen v. Players match at Lord’s kindly communicate with 
Box...’’ Clearly the case of a casual meeting that had ripened rapidly 
under the sun at Lord’s, and of visiting-cards exchanged and then mislaid. 
Assuming that this year the two men meet again, the usual prize is 
offered for a report (not more than 250 words) of the conversation that 
takes place, assuming that it embraces (gentlemanly) boiler-engineering, 
Assam tea-planting and cricket. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than July 23rd. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of August Ist. 
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LETTERS TO 


Doctors of Divinity 


Sir,—Only ignorance can excuse Mr, Ross Williamson's unfairness in 
calling Lambeth degrees “bogus.” If he were familiar with our 
Oxford Statutes he would know that the technical requirements of 
candidates for the D.D. are such as to exclude a number of persons 
otherwise well qualified on grounds of learning. From personal know- 
ledge I can testify to the scrupulous’ care with which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury considers any such cases submitted to him, takes 
counsel with those best qualified to judge, and is concerned to main- 
tain the standard of the degree. My respect for Lambeth degrees 
is equal to my scorn for those bogus degrees which Janus rightly 
delights to pillory. 

Nor do I think that Mr. Ross Williamson's further warning of the 
danger of theological issues being determined by illiterate bishops need 
make our flesh creep. Whatever other people may think, Bishops 
themselves are under no illusions about the significance of scarlet 
robes. Again from personal knowledge I can testify to the humility 

with which they seek the advice of professional theologians when called 
upon to exercise jurisdiction in matters involving questions of theology. 
Mr. Ross Williamson has managed to include two mares’ nests in 
one letter—Yours very truly, 

LEONARD HODGSON. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hugh Ross Williamson’s reference to “ bogus degrees ” 
what constitute, if not suggestiones falsi, at 
least suppressiones veri. 1 refer to certain entries in Crockford, which 
imply by such entries as “ University of Wales” or “ T.C.D.,” that the 
clergy in question hold degrees from those seats of learning, whereas 
their acquaintance with them has lasted for perhaps a term. It seems 
rather hard, therefore, that industrious and painstaking non-graduate 
clergy are not credited in the Church of England's official directory 
with the modest “ G.O.E.,” which is that Church’s minimum academic 
requirement.—Yours, &c., 


Sir,—The Rev. 
leads on naturally to 


M. W. Dewar. 


St. Mary's, Castle Street, Reading. 


The Outlook in South Africa 


Sir,—I should like to draw attention to the discrepancies which 
appeared in the Spectator of May 30th, under the heading of “ Hitlerism 
in South Africa.” Whilst the title of your note gives a fair impression 
of the trend of events in this country at the present time, exception is 
taken to the developments you anticipate following the arrest of Mr. 
Sachs. 

The public disturbances which occurred at the time of the arrest, 
although serious, cannot properly be described as riotous; in fact the 
meeting that was subjected to baton-charges by the police was con- 
tinued after the police had left. Not to have stated that the Garment 
Workers’ Union planned to stage a one-day token strike and that this 
strike was not supported by all its members is to over-emphasise the 
significance of their action. Furthermore, the several trade unions 
and labour organisations jn South Africa are divided by political 
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THE EDITOR 


party differences, and therefore a general strike was definitely not 
anticipated, then or now. 

Further inaccuracies are that only one Member of Parliament was 
unseated by the Suppression of Communism Act, and not two. Mr. 
S. Kahn was suspended from the House of Assembly; Mr. F. Carneson 
from the Cape Provincial Councit: The title of the Opposition Party 
is not the Union Party but the United Party. The statement that “an 
immediate general election may be the only alternative to something 
very like civil war” js misleading, being very far from the truth. Feel- 
ing is certainly tense, but civil war is beyond the boundary of the 
thinking of the ordinary man, and jt js the latter who has the last 
word in elections. ; 

Ministers of the Nationalist Government have repeatedly alleged 
that the overseas Press, and jin particular the British Press, is guilty 
of misrepresentation when presenting news of the Union of South 
Africa, and to my mind your report has done this very thing. South 
Africans, both English-speaking and Afrikaans, who are working, striv- 
ing and hoping for a return to sane democratic government, may well 
feel that you have rendered them a disservice by playing into the hands 
of the Nationalist propagandists.—Yours faithfully, 


P.O. Box 9292, Johannesburg. W. NicoL. 


Critic Dramatists 


Sir.—In his review of Ross and the New Yorker Prof. Brogan was 
unfair to dramatic critics. He describes Season in the Sun as “the 
only successful play by a dramatic critic since William Archer wrote 
The Green Goddess.” Leaving out Shaw, Masefield, Houghton and 
Allan Monkhouse for various reasons—dates and the fact that some 
of their successes were not “ commercial *—there are three critics whose 
records contradict Prof. Brogan. Each was (like Archer) President of 
the Critics’ Circle. Each had a play or plays put on in the West End 
to run for more than 100 performances. They are W. A. Darlington, 
Charles Morgan and St. John Ervine. And what about Robert E. 
Sherwood, who was dramatic editor of Vanity Fair (not to mention 
editor of the New York Herald) before writing his several stage 
successes ? A less strict measurement of what is a dramatic critic and 
what is a success might produce other names. Of course, as we all 
know, some critics have written plays since 1923 which were anything 
but successful.—Yours, &c., GF. 


The Negev 


Sir,—In April, 1939, you published an article entitled Land for the 
Jews, advocating the development of the Negev for the relief of their 
distress; the idea was not taken up, partly because it required imagina- 
tion (which is not a characteristic quality of any Civil Service) and 
partly because it required energy and money (which the country sadly 
lacked). 

How right you were! Recent reports show that in the northern 
Negev crops of barley and wheat were raised in 1951 on 37,000 acres of 
land and that in 1952 crops are expected on 170,000 acres, grown by 
70 settlements of pioneers. The area under cultivation is being yearly 
increased, and each year, as the work is continued, the quality of the 
land is improved. Where there’s a will there’s a way !—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., 


Maedalen College, Oxford. G. R. Driver. 


Legalised Lotteries 


Sirn—To one who is puzzled by the arguments against gambling on 


* ethical grounds the letter of Mr. G. A. Sutherland is of interest. No 


doubt an undeveloped social sense js responsible for my failure to under- 
stand why it is immoral to receive reward without giving in return. 
Whilst all my own experience has convinced me that it is extremely 
unlikely, I fail to see why it should be considered anti-social. As this 


‘ discussion refers specifically to lotteries, I will refrain from raising the 


question of inheritance, and will merely point out that in a lottery all 
the participants are quite willing, nay, even expect, to lose the relatively 
small stake they put up. If I and, say, eleven friends agree to pool a 
shilling each and draw lots as to who takes the kitty (because each for 
his own reason requires twelve shillings but has not got it), what social 
harm is done? No one is deprived of something against his will. I 
am not and neither, I take it, is Mr. Sutherland, concerned with the 
folly or otherwise of this type of speculation, but I would welcome a 
clear statement as to why participation in a lottery indicates a lack 
of social conscience.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Altrincham. ARTHUR Burns. 


5 Colville Grove, Timperley, 
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Women of Letters 


Siz,—I know Mr. Derek Hudson and Miss Glynn Grylls will be relieved 
to hear that at least two libraries in London are as tender of the feel- 
ings of women writers (and exasperated searchers for their works) as 
anyone could wish. If they consult the catalogues of the British 
Museum or the University of London Library they will find “ Burney 
afterwards D’Arblay ” and “ Wollstonecraft afterwards Godwin” as the 
headings chosen for these eminent ladies. I do not, however, believe 
even the most ardent feminist would really wish to find Mrs. Gaskell 
listed under “ Stevenson.”—Yours truly, 
MARY HARGREAVES. 


Little Whit Hern, Hoddesdon, Herts. 
Caravan Homes 
Sir,—As a British woman who has lived for ovér thirty years in France, 


and as a regular reader of your paper, which is of particular value to 
people abroad, I beg to state how much I am interested in Mr. James’s 
article Caravans and Cabins. This is indeed a solution which may well 
be of world-wide value. How many people, in all countries, in whom 
the fear of losing a house is preponderant (in the modern sense of 
necessary amenities), would gladly accept a change of occupation, if 
not of country, if this could be assured ? 

My son has accepted a very well-paid post in a_ provincial 
town, and trembles at the thought of housing his young wife and three 
tiny girls. The possibility of a caravan could not be conceived; he 
would bring disrepute on the firm who employs him. I am sure that 
if this clever and practical solution can be brought into general use, 
in all countries, a great problem will be solved.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, Muriet DeEMoGE. 


39 Grande Rue, Déle du Jura, France. 


“The New Yorker” 





Sir.—I did not intend td describe Mr. Ogden Nash as a “ part” of the 
New Yorker, but as a poet.—Yours, &c., 
D. W. BROGAN. 
8 Rue Halévy, Paris 1Xe. 
r. SS 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IRONMONGERS’ shops in country places attract me. When I see the 
coils of a long net, a cluster of purse-nets or snares, I stand in reverie 
and cause an obstruction on the pavement. I was looking at a scythe 
when I saw the rat and squirrel trap. A card told me what it was. 
It was a green-painted, efficient-looking thing. A rat might go into 
it in the middle of the night or at noon, for rats have the impudence 
of the devil, but a squirrel? I wondered whether a squirrel’s curiosity 
would take him so far. If a trap has to be used at all, I prefer to see 
the squirrel- or rat-cage type of thing. There is something diabolical 
about a gin. The spring is usually strong enough to hold a bear, 
and the serrated jaws are a relic of the inquisition. To me, it makes 
no difference whether the gin is in a hole or in the open; it is still a 
shameful device. Is the cage-trap any better? Bait one and forget it or 
fail to find it, and the cage is as inhuman as anything else. If a rat 
starves to death in a cage, its end is as awful as that of its neighbour 
twisting and writhing with a leg in the jaws of a gin. 


‘3, 


The Swift's Flight 

Three small boys came down the road, crowding each other and 
looking very concerned. One held something in his hands, and every 
so often they stopped and inspected the object. I watched them as 
they approached, and they looked at me, and I knew they wanted 
to tell me all about it. The object one of them carried turned out to be 
a swift. It had evidently collided with telegraph-wires or struck the 
branch of a tree, and now it lay helpless on the boy’s outstretched 
hand. “It can’t fly,” he told me, and went on to describe how they 
had found it lying at the side of the road. I remembered finding 
a swift in the same circumstances before. The three boys cried in 
horror as I took the’ bird from them and tossed it gently upwards. 
The swift’s wings opened and it flashed away, turning round the top 
of a tree and flying as fast as it had even flown. 


Death Out of Doors 

There was no doubt that the hedgehog was dead. He lay on his 
back among the leaves and grass, and his helplessness made him a sorry 
sight. He was old. His claws were horny, and the hair on his under- 
parts was grizzled. Perhaps a dog had killed him, or some internal 
parasite had become too much for his system. I turned him with my 
foot, and found the burying beetle. Grubs were working on the under- 
taker’s business. The casualties of the wild are quickly put out of 
sight. No sooner has a field-mouse died that the eggs of the blowfly 
begin to hatch. In a few days the little corpse has shrunk. Among 
other scavengers, the magpie may help the funeral along. Before a 
month has passed the shrivelled skin is lost in the grass, and in less 
than a season the bones have crumbled and fertilised the earth. Some- 
times one comes across the skull of a rabbit in the undergrowth, but 
most creatures crawl away to die in holes. There are many badgers and 
foxes in my locality, and I have never come across the body of one 
that appeared to have died from natural causes. 


Looking Sheep Over 

When the days are hot and there is little breeze, the farmer looks 
anxiously at the behaviour of his flock. If he sees one or two that 
seem to ruminate long in one place, he puts the dog round and brings 
the flock in for examination, for when conditions are sultry the maggot 
is a continual danger. In a day or two a ewe can become badly 
infected. I was standing by the sheep pen when the farmer brought 
his sheep in. He fastened the gate and soon he was using his crook 
to draw suspected cases to him. Looking sheep over is a hot, unpleasant 
task even when the sun is going down. Only constant vigilance can 
prevent serious losses, and, although dipping is a great preventive, 
immunity does not last for ever. While I watched, the owner of the 
flock dressed two or three ewes. His sons released the remainder, and 
soon the whole flock went streaming back to the hill, bleating as they 
went, but going slowly, for they were suffering from the effects of the 
heat as much as any of those who watched them go. 


Winter Greens 

Where the early potatoes have been lifted, plant winter cabbage. 
Firm the bed well by treading down, and puddle the plants in. After 
a few days look them over, for the fly may have attacked. A liberal 
dusting of derris where the plant comes out of the ground will help 
to prevent casualties, but there is nothing to be done but to destroy 
the young cabbage once it has been infected at the root. 

IAN NIALL. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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BOOKS OF 


Mr. Hoover 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: Years of Adventure 1874-1920. 
(Hollis & Carter. 30s.) 


Mr. Hoover is the only living ex-president of the United States, 
and that tells us a great deal about him. For the presidency is often 
termed a “ killing *’ office. Harding and F. D. Roosevelt died in 
office. Coolidge died shortly after leaving it, and Wilson was an 
invalid for the last two years of his term. But Mr. Hoover, at 
seventy-eight, is still active, still a great public figure. Nor is this 
survival due to idleness or to the lines having fallen to him in pleasant 
places. His term as president was one of the most strenuous and 
trying in American history; it followed on fourteen years of 
laborious and responsible public service ; and they, in turn, came 
after a youth and early middle age of endless and varied activity. 
For it is one of the paradoxes of modern American history that the 
national leader who was supposed to be the stuffiest of stuffed shirts 
has had a life more full of adventure than any other modern president 
has known, with the possible exception of Theodore Roosevelt. 


It is this life of adventure that Mr. Hoover recalls in the first 
volume of his memoirs. He tells the story clearly, candidly, with 
no false modesty or vainglory, the story of the orphan from Iowa 
who went west as a boy, went to the new university, Stanford, and in 
a few years was one of the world’s leading mining engineers. It 
would be an interesting story had Mr, Hoover remained a leading 
citizen of Palo Alto, New York or London. But it is made far more 
interesting by Mr. Hoover’s having passed from business into public 
life, and having been president at a very dark moment in American 
history. And it is made interesting by the fact that Mr. Hoover, 
consciously, and, one suspects, unconsciously, reveals the set of his 
mind, a set of mind shared by millions of Americans whose opinions, 
judgements, prejudices, we often too simply set aside as the mere 
naivetés of ‘* isolationism.’’ If Mr. Hoover is an isolationist, it is 
not from ignorance of the outside world. No tenant of the White 
House, not Ulysses himself, has seen more of cities and men. China, 
Russia, Australia, Europe have been nearly as familiar as California, 
and more familiar than some parts of the United States. Nor 
was Mr. Hoover a tourist or mere observer. He was a doer, in 
Siberia, in Western Australia, in Burma before he moved on to the 
public stage as the head of the ‘‘ Commission for Relief in Belgium.’’ 
If he has been deemed an isolationist, if he opposed American inter- 
vention in the last war, if he opposes an American frontier on the 
Elbe in the present cold war, it is not the judgement of a senator like 
Borah, proud in his immunity to the contagion of the outside world, 

Something must, no doubt, be put down to Mr. Hoover’s Quaker 
ancestry. He is not a formally orthodox Friend (could a formally 
orthodox Friend be president ?), but the Quaker bias against violence, 
the Quaker hatred-~of the hates bred by war have made Mr. Hoover 
resent, or, at any rate, regret, the place of force in the world, and 
suspect that a changing of men’s hearts is more needed than any 
formal world organisation. Then Mr. Hoover’s business career 
reached its triumphant culmination in that golden age of free enter- 
prise, free trade, free movement that ended in 1914. War has 
destroyed that world. 

And, lastly, Mr. Hoover is very profoundly American indeed. The 
United States is for-him what it was for Lincoln, ** the last, best 
hope of earth.’ This may surprise readers who remember the 
repeated charges brought against Mr. Hoover of being too cosmo- 
politan, too Anglophile. Did not Mr. Mencken lampoon him as 
** Lord Hoover ’’? Did not political enemies, not all of them 
Democrats, mutter about his long residence in London, and spread 
rumours of his being a secret British subject ? But it is not para- 
doxical to say that it was his foreign experience, in China during the 
Boxer rebellion, in Czarist Russia, in Edwardian England that made 
Mr. Hoover a 100-per-cent. American. 

He recalls candidly the pleasures of life in the Red House in 
London before 1914. Then, for prosperous people, was the true 
plaisir de vivre that you couldn’t get in the United States. But for 
the others ?. The plaisir de vivre was the fruit of docility, of servility, 
of a class-structure that stunted growth. For the good qualities of 
the English as well as for the charm of England, Mr. Hoover has 
lavish praise, but he thought and thinks the price too high. It 
could be said that absence from America at this time blinded him to 
American defects. The modern social-service State may be a mistake, 
but, whatever pioneering a few American states had done, in 1914 
the United States was ‘* backward,’’ and England was beginning 
that egalitarian revolution that, for better or worse, has transformed 





THE WEEK 


her almost as much as war. But for anyone who wants to understand 
why so many Americans still think of England as ** undemocratic,”’ 
Mr. Hoover’s chapters on his life in London are required reading: 
So, too, are his comments on imperialism which he sees as the 
territorial encroachment of one political society on another. He 
Over-estimates its political and its economic importance, and he 
fails to realise that he, in Russia, in China, was as much an imperialist 
as an English civil servant, and that it was the framework of imperial 
rule that made careers like his possible. 

Of great and permanent historical interest is Mr. Hoover’s account 
of his réle in the First World War. For it taught Mr. Hoover what 
he, possibly unconsciously, knew already, the weight of the damnosa 
hereditas of European feuds. Mr. Hoover’s business, until the 
United States entered the war, was relief. He had to deal with men 
whose business was victory, and there was a natural clash. But 
Mr. Hoover’s sense of justice saves him here from complacency. 
He saw and felt that, as long as the war lasted, hate, passion, blind 
anger, the daily necessities of desperate expediency would destroy 
more and more of the moral heritage of Europe. He saw the 
possibility of what M. Raymond Aron has called /es guerres en 
chaine, of one war breeding another like a chain reaction. For that 
reason he did not share Wilson’s optimism, though he was a loyal 
collaborator of the President and paints a sympathetic picture of 
him. Wilson, above the battle, thought that general principles 
would serve. He made the mistake (against which Mr. Hoover 
warned him) of coming down from Sinai to Paris with the results 
we all know. Perhaps the battle was lost anyway. Mr. Hoover 
thinks that there was a sudden, deplorable, physical change in 
Wilson, the first symptoms of the final disaster. 

It would be possible to criticise a good deal of this section of the 
book if it were put forward as a general picture of peace-making in 
1919. But it is not; it is one man’s story, told from the inside, 
but also from one point of view. Like Keynes, Mr. Hoover ignored 
the immense political problems created by the collapse of Austria, 
the eclipse of Russia, the automatic predominance, therefore, in 
Europe, of the nominal loser, Germany. But nevertheless this is a 
very valuable reminder of some truths about 1919, marred by some 
curious errors of fact and lightened by a very appreciative and 
friendly account of Clemenceau. 

Then there are, too, accounts of the relief of Poland, of the great 
work of Dr. Nansen to fight famine in Russia. Relief organisations 
are wound up ; Mr. Hoover goes home acclaimed by the world and by 
his country. That the acclaim was deserved few honest men can doubt. 
The self-portrait is one of a man of great administrative capacity and 
public spirit. There are limitations of course. The standard 
American tirade against cartel-ridden Europe is applied to the 
free-trade England of 1914 whose business-men, willy-nilly, had to 
undergo far more rigorous competition than had most of their 
American brethren. But even this blind spot gives the book new 
evidential value. For it should be remembered that, in 1952 as in 
1919, Mr. Hoover is a very representative man. 

D. W. BROGAN. 
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Published last Monday 


Report on Southern 
Africa 
BASIL DAVIDSON 


A dangerous situation has arisen in Southern Africa because 
local racialism is in flagrant contrast with the great principle 
of multi-racial partnership which holds the Commonwealth 
together. Will there be an open conflict? The latest 
news is not re-assuring. 

Basil Davidson’s book is based upon personal study and 
recent experience. Detailed, factual and enlightened, 
explaining clearly what has happened, it is a most timely 
and useful guide to a crucial phase in African and 
Commonwealth History. 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Rumour and Reflection. By Bernard Berenson. (Constable. 30s.) 


I READ most of this book on a sick-bed in the midst of a heat-wave, 
and found it precisely the medicine I needed. I do not mean to 
imply by this that it is merely lenitive, still less soporific—far from 
it; but Mr. Berenson is above all a highly civilised writer, in the 
best sense. He is never angyy and seldom frivolous (though at 
times he is highly amusing); and his enormous erudition, though 
evident in every paragraph he writes, remains usually implicit rather 
than explicit. ‘* Portraiture of characters and events,’’ said 
Norman Douglas, ** should take the form of one gentleman con- 
versing with another, in the easy tone of good society.’’ Mr. 
Berenson, I feel, would wholly agree with Douglas; it is not a 
popular view today, but it remains, none the less, one of the secrets 
of the best—or at any rate the most enjoyable—kind of writing. 

Mr. Berenson, an American citizen, remained in Italy throughout 
the war—first in his own villa at Settignano; afterwards, in semi- 
concealment, at the home of an Italian friend. This book is his 
journal of the war years, interspersed with reflections upon art, 
politics and personalities. He remained stoically aloof from the 
conflict ; news filtered through to him irregularly, often distorted, 
sometimes fantastic—the ** rumour ”’ of the title. More than any 
war-book I have read (and one can fairly include it in the category) 
Rumour and Reflection succeeds in being genuinely and perfectly 
detached. The successive rumours which reach him are merely so 
much grist to Mr. Berenson’s mill; the war is seen sub specie 
aeternitatis, as a phase of history, comparable to other earlier phases 
in an identical process. Thus a consideration of German political 
strategy will lead him to a comparison between Xerxes and Hitler. 

Similarly, reflections upon current anti-Semitism lead him on to an 
illuminating survey of Jewish history, and to some profound specula- 
tions as to the nature of Christianity. A non-believer himself, he 
none the less agrees with Croce that we must continue to call gur- 
selves Christians, since Christianity (though definable as ‘**de- 
tribalised Judaism in nearly everything but its Neoplatonic and 
Gnostic theology ’’) is an essential part of the European heritage. 
He is a rationalist, yet recognises that it is fatal to treat homo sapiens 
as a rational animal. The forces of irrationality must be canalised 
somehow, and even the Catholic church, perhaps, offers a better 
alternative than the Fiihrer-cult. Nor can the creative artist flourish 
in a wholly rational world. *‘* | wonder at times,’’ writes Mr. 
Berenson, ** whether art of any kind, poetry, painting, music, sculpture 
and architecture can flower and ripen on a humus entirely free from 
the state of mind that lies open to superstition.’’ Especially inter- 
esting, in this connection, are his speculations about the belief in 
immortality, which he associates with the earliest emergence of the 
self-conscious individual from the purely communal societies of 
prehistory ; he hazards a guess that the present decline in belief 
may be connected with the increasingly tribal element in modern 
society, exemplified, more particularly, by the urban proletariat. 

In emphasising Mr. Berenson’s philosophical aloofness, I have 
perhaps been misleading, for his preoccupation with history has 
by no means blinded him to political actualities. Aloof he may 
be, but not out of touch ; many passages in this book which deal 
with contemporary happenings are not only extremely illuminating 


Margery Allingham 
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but almost uncannily prophetic. Thus, as early as 1941, he already 
foresees the post-war military réle of America, and remarks, perci- 
piently : ** | expect Italy to change least and England most.’’ He 
even foretells (in 1943) the advent of Marshall Aid; ‘* The remedy 
is .... to furnish free of charge . . . . whatever is necessary to start 
up the industries ofall European countries, regardless of what part 
they took in the war.’’ 

Not all of this book, however, is concerned with such grave matter. 
Mr. Berenson’s descriptions of personalities are delightful, and 
there are some admirably witty anecdotes. Mr. Berenson has his 
prejudices. Abstract and surrealist painting, for instance, he 
abhors ; rather surprisingly, on the other hand, he admires the 
novels of Céline. Altogether, his book is a fascinating compendium 
of reflection, retrospect and speculation ; above all, it is a wise book, 
for Mr. Berenson, despite his aloofness and his immense erudition, 
remains profoundly, and in the best sense, a humanist—and, one 
might add, a man of the world. JOCELYN BROOKE, 


Magnifico Among Dealers 


Duveen. By S. N. Behrman. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


IT is not surprising that few people have any idea as to what con- 
stitutes the business of picture-dealing ; nor that this business is 
regarded on one side with envy of the romance which might bring 
fortune over-night, and on the other with the suspicion that neither 
buyer nor seller ever gets a really fair deal. The stories which are 
circulated, verbally or through the Press, are naturally of the most 
sensational kind, for the usual day-to-day business which goes on 
quietly behind the scenes is, according to publicity standards, scarcely 
worth recounting. And, as every stage-struck girl dreams of the 
theatre in terms of stardom, so the average person considers the 
picture-dealer in the light of the spectacular career of Lord Duveen, 
Mr. Behrman’s entertaining and naughtily witty book will do nothing 
to dispel this illusion, but to get some sort of truth into the picture 
it is necessary to realise that Duveen was a man of remarkable gifts, 
who was fortunate enough to live at the precise period when he could 
exercise them to the fullest advantage. 

The grandson of a simple woman with a flair for china and an 
ambition for her family, the son of a father who established himself 
in London art-circles whilst his brother did the same in New York, 
Joseph Duveen stepped into the world of international art-trading 
with all the assurance of the artist who holds the audience in the 
hollow of his hand and who understands timing to a nicety. He had 
the imagination and psychological insight exactly suited to the hour, 
for here the impoverished members of European aristocracy were 
being forced to sell their heirlooms, and there, across the Atlantic, 
were the fabulously wealthy industrialists longing for some extra- 
commercial outlet for the satisfaction of their egos. So exceptional 
a possibility occurs only once in centuries, and demands an equally 
exceptional! person to turn it into a fait accompli. Joseph Duveen 
was that person. 

A man of extraordinary courage, taste, human understanding and 
personality, he met both princes and manufacturers on their own 
level, knew the value of the great experts of his day, and did not 
hesitate before the ruthlessness apparently forced upon those who 
choose to enter the realms of ** big business.”” Nowadays it would 
be said that vast capital and great knowledge were indispensable 
to trading on a grand scale, but curiously enough the extent to which 
Duveen possessed either of these assets has always remained some- 
thing of a mystery. Early in his career he startled both his family 
and the art-world by paying ten-and-a-half-million dollars for three 
famous collections, and this at a time when the family business was 
heavily in debt. 

He continued in this way throughout his life, juggling with loans, 
professing ignorance of his income, yet never allowing the price to 
stand in the way of any objet he decided to purchase. That Duveen 
had a great flair will not be denied even by his most violent detractors, 
but it is equally true that he leaned heavily upon such experts as Dr. 
William von Bode and Bernard Berenson. And showing him round 
a gallery threw no light on the subject, for ‘‘ charming *’ was the only 
comment he normally allowed himself, and whether this was to hide 
his own uncertainty, or courteously to put the lesser fry of the art- 
world at their ease, is something which was impossible to determine. 

In any case, whatever may be said for or against the man and his 
business methods, Duveen was, as Mr. Behrman so vividly points 
out, a character such as is not likely to be met with again among 
picture-dealers ; moreover, America owes him a great debt of 
gratitude, not only for the masterpieces which he was instrumental 
in bringing into the country, but also for the laying of the foundations 
of art-consciousness upon which the Americans so justly pride 
themselves. LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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English Books & Readers 
1475-1557 


H. S. BENNETT 


Literature, authorship, methods of publishing, and the 
nature and tastes of the reading public in the earliest days 
of printed books in England. 355. net 


On Growth & Form 
D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON 


‘A fascinating tale of the types of shape which living things, 
both plant and creature, assume.” THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
SHERRINGTON. A reprint of the second edition of 1942, in 
two volumes, not sold separately. £4 net 


News from the Village 
GERALD BULLETT 


Of the 1949 “‘ Poems” Time & Tide’s reviewer said, recalling 
Blake and de la Mare, that this author has “‘exquisite... 
sensitiveness to the beauty. alike of visible landscape and of 
the hills of the heart.” This book is its companion. 

7s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Colette 
CHANCE ACQUAINTANCES 
and JULIE DE CARNEILHAN 


translated by Patrick Leigh-Fermor 
Two novels in one volume never before translated 
into English. ‘* Makes every other book published 
this year look like twopence farthing.’’—Nancy 
Spain in Daily Express. 12s, 6d. 


Angus Wilson 
HEMLOCK AND AFTER 


Mr. Wilson’s eagerly awaited novel. The failure 
of good intentions opposed by jealousy, hypocrisy 
and spite. ‘* Mr. Wilson is an expert in por- 
traiture and derision and in what may be called 
anti-niceness.’’—V. S. Pritchett. Book Soc. Recc. 
July 17. 12s, 6d. 


Lewis Mumford 
“THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


‘* This is one of the best tracts for our times 
published since 1939.’’°—D. W. Brogan in Man- 
chester Guardian. 2Is. 


SECKER & WARBURG 























GARDENAGE 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


A book about garden plants as individuals ; about gardening 
as one of the ancient crafts ; about the origins of gardening 
in the Near East ; about vicarage gardens and poison gardens, 
and many kindred subjects : a gardening book, in fact, least | 





of all concerned with how to grow plants. 
Illustrated 21s. net 


LUCLFER AND 


PROMETHEUS 
A Study of Milton’s Satan 
R. J. Z. WERBLOWSKY 
With an introduction by C. G. JUNG 


A new view of some of the problems of Paradise Lost’ 
involving an analysis of Milton’s treatment of the themes 
of power, ambition, sin and obedience. 


16s. net 


THE JAPANESE 
DISCOVERY OF EUROPE 


DONALD KEENE 


The history of the first contact of Japan with Europe in the 
eighteenth century. A witty and scholarly book on a subject 
which has much interest at the moment. 


Illustrated 21s. net 














Routledge and Kegan Paul 

















REASON AND ANTI-REASON 


IN OUR TIME 
by Karl Jaspers 


work by the existentialist thinker. 
7s 6d net 


An _ important 
Translated by Stanley Godman 


RIGHT AND WRONG 
by Martin Buber 


Professor Martin Buber’s interpretation in this book of 
five Psalms (12, 14, 82, 73 and 1) is intended to make 
clear what they have to say to us about the difference 
between mere conscious being and true existence as the 
nearness Of God. Translated by R. Gregor Smith 6s net 


THE PROPHECY 
by Willy, Kramp 
The story of a prophecy which sustained a prisoner of 


war in a Russian prison camp, but finally was insufficient. 
Translated by K. and R. Gregor Smith 7s 6d net 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


by Emil Brunner 


An address delivered to the National Congress of the 
Free Church Federal Council, Cardiff, on 26th March, 
1952. 38 6d net 


SCM PRESS 
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The Great Fish 

Harpoon at a Venture. By Gavin Maxwell. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
21s.) 
As the Sailor Loves the Sea. 
15s.) 

The Shoals of Capricorn. By F. D. Ommanney. (Longmans. 21s.) 
From the evidence of these three books, there is an unfailing fascina- 
tion in hunting the great fish of the sea. All three contain first-hand 
accounts by those who have made this their occupation, and Major 
Maxwell's, which is almost wholly concerned with the subject, is 
the best of the haul. A resolution made at the height of the London 
air-raids to buy an island and live in peace and independence if he 
survived the fighting is the start of Major Maxwell's story. When 
illness cut short his military service in 1944, he had already bought 
the tiny island of Soay, off the coast of Skye, and was puzzling 
over the problem of finding a home-industry for its declining popula- 
tion. One day, while exploring the neighbouring waters, he had his 
first encounter with a basking-shark, fired 300 rounds from a machine- 
gun into it at point-blank range without appreciable effect, and 
tried, absurdly, to catch it by the fin with a boathook. 

In recent years basking-sharks, which are surpassed in size only 
by the whale-sharks of the Pacific, have become regular summer 
visitors to the coastal waters of the Hebrides. They are valuable 
prey, the liver-oil alone being worth over £100 a ton. The excitement 
of the chase combined with prospects of rich profits decided Major 
Maxwell to set up on his island a factory to extract this oil and 
other products. At the start almost nothing was known about the 
nature and habits of these monsters, and One of the positive fruits 
of the venture was the opportunity it gave for research. An appendix 
to the book contains a summary of the conclusions reached by Dr. 
Harrison Matthews of the Zoological Society and Dr. H. W. Parker of 
the British Museum (Natural History) after visiting Soay, accom- 
panying the hunters at sea and examining the catches as they came in. 
The largest basking-sharks they caught were thirty feet long, and, in 
the absence of any means of measuring accurately, they judged the 
weight at over six tons, excluding stomach-contents of up to a ton of 
plankton, the minute organisms on which these enormous creatures 
feed. 

The problems confronting Major Maxwell were to find a way of 
catching the fish and to set up an organisation to extract and market 
the products. With little previous knowledge to guide him, his 
experience was gained at the expense of much time, money and 
disappointment. A suitable harpoon and a gun to fire it, a means of 
hauling the struggling victim to the surface and securing it alongside 
the boat, and of towing it back to the factory, landing it and extracting 
and processing the products, had all to be found by experiment. 
Setting up the shore organisation became a long fight against post- 
war shortages and restrictions, against bad advice and lack of capital. 
Major Maxwell tackled all the obstacles with the relentless deter- 
mination of a man whose whole energies, money and enthusiasm are 
devoted to a single aim. 

In the end he failed. Three seasons of trial and error produced 
workable fishing equipment and methods, but the problems of 
financial backing proved insoluble. Failure makes an unsatisfactory 
ending to any undertaking, but it does not spoil Harpoon at a Venture 
as a book, since it has been largely confined to the seafaring, shark- 
catching side of the business at which they grew increasingly skilful. 
The author writes well, and manages to convey the excitement of 
fishing for shark. He also finds time to stop and remember the 
beauty of the island-studded waters in which it all took place, and 
has collected over eighty photographs of outstanding quality. 

Mrs. Hadman’s more personal story also has the wild beauty 
of a mountainous coastline for its background. It is the story of life 
in the fishing communities of Alaska, where she went on a visit to 
her brothers, but stayed to marry a fisherman and to make her 
home. There is satisfaction in an existence from which all the 
superfluities of civilisation have been stripped, leaving only the 
fundamental battle with nature for food. It is free of complexity ; 
it is arduous, but success and failure are measured simply by fat 
years or famine. Mrs. Hadman fell under the spell of Alaska, its 
wild scenery and friendly people, and the life of the salmon fishermen. 
She is moreover a painter (though the illustrations in her book can 
hardly do her justice), and finds in the Far Northwest the artistic 
inspiration that she needs. She writes with gaiety and spirit of a 
hard and often dangerous existence, and has plainly found a way of 
life with which she is content. As the Sailor Loves the Sea has a 
certain awkwardness of style and downright-horrible typography, but 
it is a refreshing book, for the author faces her many adventures with 
vigour and courage and is surely a happier person for having fled 
the doubtful attractions of more organised society. 


By Ballard Hadman. (Heinemann. 


JULY 1952 

To establish, on behalf of the Colonial Office, whether or not the 
fishing justified commercial development, Dr. Ommanney recently 
spent two years investigating the ocean shallows between Mauritius 
and the Seychelles in a 45-ton motor fishing vessel. It was an unusual 
experience, but the book which results differs little from the standard 
travel accounts which journalists produce of their flying visits round 
the world. There is almost nothing about the scientific investi- 
gations, and very little about the months spent at sea. By far the 
greater part of the book is devoted to the islands and their inhabitants, 
and is compiled of spoonfuls of gossip, history, politics, general 
know ledge, and personal experiences told in an amused this-sort-of- 
thing-always-happens-to-me kind of style. There is considerable 
interest in much that Dr. Ommanney has to say, but unfortunately 
few things he experienced pleased him much and he shows a marked 
inability to see any point of view but his own, which seldom coincided 
with that of the isolated communities lying scattered across the 
Indian Ocean. G. P. GricGs. 


af 


Victorian Pottery 


Nineteenth Century English Pottery and Porcelain. By Geoffrey 
Bemrose. (Faber. 30s.) 


THE epithet ‘*‘ Victorian,’’ so long a term of anathema, has lately 
altered its connotation to something between ‘* quaint,’ ‘* amusing ”’ 
and ** rococo.’’ In reacting against our parents’ reaction against 
the taste of their parents there is a danger of confusing exuberant 
sentimentality with artistic feeling. If we are not careful, the word 
** Victorian’” may become as uncritical a term of commendation 
as is the word ** Georgian.’’ 


Few of the minor arts are such reliable touchstones of taste as pottery, - 


for pottery is used by everyone at all levels of society, and pots reflect 
directly the innate sense of form possessed by (or lacking in) their 
makers. Mr. Geoffrey Bemrose, who is the Director of the Stoke-on- 
Trent Museum, has compiled a book which is not only a pioneer 
contribution to ceramic history but also an open-minded, balanced 
and perceptive assessment of nineteenth-century taste. His subject is 
one on which there is virtually no aesthetic ‘* case-law.”’ Much 
has been written about the glories of Bow, Chelsea, early Worcester, 
Ralph Wood and Whieldon, but few informed ceramic critics have 
dared to commit themselves to judgements on the pottery and 
porcelain of the succeeding century, apart from announcing a 
few minor discoveries such as the bull-baiting groups by Obadiah 
Sherratt. Meanwhile that unpredictable arbiter, the collector, 
unable to afford Staffordshire salt-glaze, gold anchor marks and 
the early Toby jugs, is busily seeking out Walton’s pretty little 
figures with their backgrounds of bocage, gaudy Sunderland jugs, 
white equestrian figures, and the flower-encrusted products of 
Coalport and Coalbrookdale. 


Mr. Bemrose cuts his way through the maze of nineteenth-century 
inventiveness with decision and authority, and in so doing opens 
curious and revealing vistas of fashion. His first vista shows the 
period 1800-1830 as one of great technical progress combined with a 
steady vulgarisation of eighteenth-century designs. Regency taste 
had a debasing effect on the more costly ceramics, but in this period 
there was still a continuation of certain ‘* peasant pottery ’’ con- 
ventions, producing such little masterpieces as came from the New 
Hall factory of Hollins Warburton & Co. There was, too, the 
emergence of that typically English product, the ‘* silver ’’ resist 
jug, which, as Mr. Bemrose says, ** could mince with Miss Austen 
or roister with Rowlandson.”’ 


The next vista, into the era of the Great Exhibitions, reveals some 
monstrous curiosities—works which were as negligible aesthetically 
as they were superb technically. 1 take the much-admired Ironstone 
to be the most representative product of the mid-Victorians—so 
substantial, so florid, so unbreakable ! Then we pass into the Dark 
Ages of design, when Minton and other estimable firms produced 
miracles of misapplied craftsmanship. The decline and fall of 
aesthetic standards is well illustrated by a comparison of the exquisite 
flowers and shells painted in colours by Thomas Baxter on Swansea 
vases and dishes in about 1810 with the no less accomplished, but 
utterly vapid, half-draped Poynterish females painted on Worcester 
plaques by T. J. Bott in the ‘eighties. 


In the final phase we see the rescue of design by William Morris, 
William de Morgan, the Martin brothers and other studio potters. 
As in book-production, furniture and wallpaper-design, we owe 
much today to those exponents of hand-craftsmanship whose 
earnest beard-and-hand-woven-tweeds aestheticism has so often 
provoked a superior smile. JOHN HADFIELD. 
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| FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 


| There is a Batsford Book for every region 
of the British Isles and Ireland, and for many 
European countries as well. A selection of a 
few recent titles is given below. 


THE SCOTTISH ISLANDS 

George Scott-Moncrieff 
787 islands are included in this account of the large and 
small groups lying off the Scottish coast. 
With 98 photographs and maps 218. 


LINCOLNSHIRE & THE FENS 
M. W. Barley 
A brilliant new survey of an often neglected county. 


. With 79 illustrations and maps 
LANCASHIRE & THE PENNINES 
Frank Singleton 
“A book of great distinction . .. it may be doubted 


whether those parts have ever been more faithfully expicred 


or more brilliantly described. . ..The 76 illustrations are 
exceptionally fine.” Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Birkett in 
Bolton Evening News 458. 


SCANDINAVIA Eric de Mare 


Just out, this is certainly the most informative general 
introduction to Norway, Denmark and Sweden now in print. 
With over 100 illustrations 21s. 


THE LAND OF FRANCE 

Ralph Dutton & Lord Holden 
The fourth, revised edition of one of the most popular 
books for the traveller and lover of France. 
With over 100 ilustrations 188. 























This week in 


The Listener 


Partnership in Africa (1) 
(The Dynamic of Government) 
LORD HAILEY 
(First of seven talks) 


Portraits from Memory (1) 
(Alfred North Whitehead) 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, O.M. 
(First of four talks) 


Albert Camus’ ‘ L’Homme Revolte’ 
2d. M. COCKING 


Lessons of the Air War in Korea 
WILLIAM CQURTENAY 


Englishmen’s Castles : 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 





A BBC PUBLICATION 3d. EVERY THURSDAY 






































(Duckworth Books) 





A NEW HOLIDAY BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“DANISH DELIGHT’ 


Summer Landseape 
MONICA REDLICH 


In her new travel book Monica Redlich—now photographer 
as well as writer—compares the summer landscapes of her 
beloved Denmark, the English Midlands where she was born, 
and New England where she now lives. 

‘** This quite charming book will be to many a pleasant refuge 
from international anxieties ’’ wrote The Times in 1939 about 
Monica Redlich’s classic Danish Delight. Summer Landscape 
is another wholly delightful illustrated essay in the same vein. 
With 117 photographs. 16s. net 


Winning Defence 
JOHN BROWN 


* All serious students of Contract will welcome John Brown’s new book . . . an encyclo- 
pal knowledge of defence, that department of the game in which the average player is 
most sadly deficient. It is by far the most ambitious and com plete analysis of the topic 
in existence, and may remain so for many a long year to come.’-—GOULASH (Manchester 
Guardian). With 197 Hands from play. 21s. net 


The Happy Prince 
OSCAR WILDE 


The Complete Fairy Stories, from both The Happy Prince and a House of Pomegranates, 
are brought together into one volume with four colour plates and line drawings by Philippe 


Jullian. 10s. 6d. net 
The Soviet Air Force 
ASHER LEE 
Second, revised edition of the standard short appraisal of Soviet air power; including a 
new chapter dealing with the post-war decade, and developments in Korea. 
Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. ne; 





pore? Duckworthé& (o.ftd 


W 3 Henrietta Street london wc 2 














Ten Thousand Men of Africa 








By R. A. R. Bent. 


A record of the travels and tasks of Bechuanaland Pioneers 
and Gunners and the way they acquitted themselves during 
the war. (Illustrated.) 8s. 6d. (8s. 10d.) 


Study of an African Swamp 


By Frank Debenham, O.B.E., M.A. 


Report of the Cambridge University expedition to the 
Bangweulu Swamps, Northern Rhodesia, in 1949. (Illus- 
trated.) 20s. (20s. 4d.) 


By J. T. Foxell and A. O. Spafford, O.B.E. 
The story of the Post Office Surveyors, a body of men who for 


| Monarchs of all they Surveyed 


organisation and who have now been disbanded. (Illustrated.) 
2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


| 250 years formed an important part of Post Office provincial 


Portuguese East Africa 


(Mocambique) 


A review of economic and commercial conditions in October 
1951, by G. Edgar Vaughan, O.B.E. 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, London W.C.2; 423 Oxford Street, London W.1 

(Post Orders: P.O. Box No. 569, London S.E.1); 13a Castle Street, 

Edinburgh 2: 39 King Street, Manchester 2; 2 Edmund Street, Birming- 

ham 3; 1 St. Andrews Crescent, Cardiff; Tower Lane, Bristol 1; 
80 Chichester Street, Belfast ; 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 
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London Architecture 


London (except the Cities of London and 
Westminster). By Nikolaus Pevsner. (Penguin Books. 6s.) 


The Face of London, By Harold P. Clunn. (Phoenix House. 30s.) 


ProressOR PEVSNER’S astonishing one-man Domesday Book has 
reached its fourth volume—the most impressive one so far. How 
can a merely human reviewer deal adequately with a book which, in 
spite of containing nearly 200,000 words, still bears marks of extreme 
compression ? How can he check all Professor Pevsner’s facts 
and consider the validity of all his judgements ? The only possible 
method seems to be that of sampling. How does the book deal with 
my own little corner of London? Here am |, sitting in a room 
roughly equidistant from Chalk Farm and Belsize Park underground 
stations ; it will be interesting to see what is recorded of this not 
very remarkable neighbourhood. 

First, Professor Pevsner explains that upward-growing London and 
downward-growing Hampstead left a hiatus on this hill not filled 
until the 1870s. He directs attention to the rather ambitious brick 
villas, and gives the names of certain architects ; he remarks on the 
(1837) castellated railway-tunnel and gives the name of the engineer ; 
he examines and records three Victorian churches (omitting, rightly, 
a fourth). It seems he has missed the fire-station by Char'es Canning 
Winmill (‘* a minor masterpiece *’—John Suiuncfson) and the house 
where Alfred Stevens died (2:4 tre design it ?), but, on the whole, this 
is a remarkeble survey, and when one finds far-off Balham, Eltham, 
Stoke Newington, Clapton or Ravenscourt Park dealt with in the 
same detail one can only marvel. . 

A London borough is a larger unit than a country parish, and so 
the scheme of this book differs somewhat from that of its predecessors. 
After a general historical account of the growth of London outside 
the two cities, he proceeds borough by borough, listing and describing 
public buildings, and taking us, in most cases, on one or two 
*? of the neighbourhood. Of the twenty-seven 
boroughs, St. Marylebone receives most space, followed by wealthy, 
Victorian Kensington, Greenwich, St. Pancras and Holborn. 
Deptford, Battersea and Stoke Newington tie for bottom place. 

Sometimes the author seems to hesitate between the careful 
Selection proper to a guide-book and the inclusiveness proper to a 
directory ; there seems little point in recording that some Victorian 
church is unusually ugly or of little interest. A clearer policy on 
statues would have been an advantage ; monuments in church- 
yards are carefully listed, but statuary in streets and parks is usually 
(not always) omitted, and the criterion does not appear to be aesthetic 
interest. Statues associated with buildings are usually described, 
but Ernest Cole’s remarkable Michaelangelesque figures on the 
County Hall have been overlooked. 

Of aesthetic judgements there is not room to refer to more than 
two. That on the exterior of the Royal Festival Hall is notable 
because it is almost the only occasion in the book when Professor 
Pevsner might be accused of hedging. That on the Tower Bridge 
(which is roundly condemned) seems too strictly professional. Of 
course it is all wrong, but London would seem the less London without 
this extraordinary piece of romantic stage scenery. Elsewhere 
great skill is shown in summing up a building in a phrase. St. 
Saviour’s, Lambeth, is called ‘* hearty, robust, and revolting.’’ 
Another church is described simply as ** decent.’’ One pilgrimage, 
which many will no doubt be undertaking shortly, is to a building 
described as ‘* the craziest of all London’s Victorian churches ”’ 
(St. Martin’s, Vicar Road, Gospel Oak). 

The index to architects’ names will be a most valuable work 
of reference. (One or two confusions between the many Scotts 
and Barrys will no doubt be cleared up in a second printing.) The 
book as a whole is an astonishing monument of patience, thoroughness 
and skill, on which Professor Pevsner and his assistant Mrs. Michael- 


The Buildings of Englaad : 


' son are to be congratulated. 


Extensive though Professor Pevsner’s survey has been, Mr. 
Clunn’s has, in some respects, been more extensive still, for this 
book includes the cities of London and Westminster as well as the 
twenty-seven boroughs, and even ranges to Brighton, Windsor and 
Southend. It is an anecdotic book, and it will be used as a quarry 
for odd pieces of information as well as a reference book for sober 
facts and figures. It first appeared twenty years ago, and the re- 


' vision, which must have been a vast labour, has been carried through 


The index shows the scale of the work, 
for it has nearly seven thousand entries. There is a great deal of 
interesting material in the 200 illustrations. It is strange, for 
example, to see how much of the old palace of Westminster survived 
the fire of 1834 and to be shown a detail from the exuberant baroque 
lamp-posts of Trafalgar Square. STEPHEN BONE, 


with great thoroughness. 
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The School of Revolution 


The Revolutionary Movement in France, 1815-1871. By John 
Plamenatz. (Longmans. 16s.) 
Tue myths and historical memories of the French Revolution have 
dominated the political history of France for the past 150 years, and 
often the myths have been as important as the facts. Later genera- 
tions of revolutionaries, infinitely more self-conscious and doctrinaire 
than their models, have struck the same postures as were struck (or 
were believed to have been struck) by that heroic generation of 
1789-1794; they have re-enacted performances which somehow 
never quite yielded the results expected; and there is historical 
nostalgia in even the names of the Restored Monarchy, the Second 
Republic, the Second Empire. The second cycle of political experi- 
ments, from legitimist monarchy to constitutional monarchy, to 
democratic republic, to consulate, to Bonapartist dictatorship, to 
repentant ** liberal empire,’’ was stubbornly repeated between 1815 
and 1871 in precisely the same sequence as between 1789 and 1815. 
This repeat performance was staged by that motley company of 
revolutionaries, ranging from conservative liberals like Thiers to the 
excited students of the Latin Quarter and the professional] fanetics 
like Blanqui, whicn repeatedly rejected any régime ‘hat denied the 


basic republican ideals. What were :h<:3 ideals and ideas? How 
were they interpreted <* the sutcessive phases of crisis ? How were 


they disseminaicd among the French people until, after 1871, 
republicanism triumphed decisively ? These are the questions which 
Mr. Plamenatz sets out to answer historically in this valuable and 
stimulating little study. 

There are very great difficulties in treating this theme of the 
** revolutionary movenient ’’ as a continuous entity, yet that is how 
it must be treated if it is to be understood. Not only must the 
precise balance of forces at each revolutionary moment be analysed, 
but the evolution of the republican movement during the long 
intervals when it was forced to work underground, or in at least 
semi-secrecy, is extremely difficult to trace. It became under 
Charles X, Louis Philippe, and partly under Napoleon III, the 
property of secret societies and clubs, producing a multitude of 
little papers and quarrelling endlessly among themselves. The 
history of underground republicanism has been studied by several 
French historians from the Press and police reports of the time, but 
it has not been readily available in English. One value of this book 
is that it makes this story more available for the English reader. 

But another, and greater, value is that it presents the story stripped 
of the tendentious Marxist interpretations of the revolutionary 
movement in France which have come to be accepted so widely as 
accurate. The author brings to the story an acute mind, and a 
refusal to accept the doctrine that class-struggles are necessarily 
conflicts of irreconcilable interests. He sees how events often took 
even the professional revolutionaries by surprise, but how in differing 
circumstances one section of the whole revolutionary movement 
tended to take the lead, even in opposition to other sections. If he 
is at times betrayed into incisive generalisations which are too 
sweeping, or virtually unverifiable, he also formulates others which 
throw cross-beams of light on the nature of French development. 
He generalises about the origins of the Third Republic beyond the 
point at which his evidence justifies such generalisations. But here 
is a most useful book for the student both of nineteenth-century 
France and of political science, which fills more than one gap in the 
books about the subject in English. DAviD THOMSON. 


Mr. Hamilton’s Latch-Key 


Majority, 1931-1952: An Anthology of 21 Years of Publishing. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 25s.) 
THE time has come when some of us face anthologies with appre- 
hension. We should like nowadays to form our own opinion of 
Wordsworth, to read, perhaps, FitzGerald’s letters, not the inevitable 
lines. We feel a strong dislike of stale or predigested writing, and 
we fear, understandably, that, when selections grow so popular, 
initiative and discretion and even enjoyment must suffer. But there 
is always a place for good books and a welcome for celebrations ; 
and in a handsome literary manner the firm of Hamish Hamilton 
commemorate their coming of age. Majority is an anthology which 
should placate the purist, and the most accomplished hostess could 
leave it about the house. It looks prepossessing, and it must satisfy 
the general reader in his intellectual moment, the dilettante in his 
many moods, even the critic in his unguarded, slippered hour. 
The contributors are only linked by having the same publisher ; 
indeed, there could hardly be a denominator common to Mr. 
Turnell, who discourses on Proust, and Miss Mitford, whose sophisti- 
cated naiveté is so pleasantly recalled. Mr. Robertson’s tribute to 
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These chemicals made by Monsanto might, perhaps, be unknown to the man-in-the-street. Yet 
our streets, from the cables underground to the paint on the lamp-posts, are better for 


their presence. Specifically, they are a range of synthetic oils and resins, an important 


characteristic of which is non-inflammability. They are used as plasticizers in the insulating coating of 


cables ; they cool transformers ; they are used in capacitors — making possible 


ever smaller components. The paint industry uses them, too—to impart lustre and hard finish and to 


give paints resistance to acids, alkalis and moisture. Versatility like this is an echo of 
Monsanto’s versatility on a grand scale . . . versatility which enables us to serve 


countless industries in hundreds of ways. . 


*Chemical synonym for the AROCLORS, ( Aroclor is a Registered 
Trade Mark.) These synthetic oils and resins are used in the 


paint, plastics, engineering, electrical and other industries. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED \G 
8 Waterloo Place, London, $.W.1 
MONSAN TO In association with : 


Monsanto Chemical Company, St, Louis, U.S.A. 











CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 
Ly | Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 
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our Lady of the Lyceum is a cordial, delightful appreciation of 
Ellen Terry; it is imaginative, largely unfamiliar, written with 
pleasantly restrained emotion. The Browning Version is touching 
in print as it was on the stage, and from the repressed drama in an 
English public school one may turn to such inebriating Americana 
as Thurber’s The Catbird Seat or The Lilies-and-Bluebird Delusion. 
Thurber is strangely kind among cartoonists, and there is little to 
compare with his genius for inconsequential truth, intricate simplicity 
and straight-faced humour. He could raise a laugh in the Reading 
Room at the British Museum. And then, by way of Bloomsbury, 
one comes to Mr. Spender’s recollections, and Mr. Cruikshank’s 
meditation on The Mood of Squares, on the ‘* green sanctuaries ’’ 
of London, the ‘‘ tiny pin-points of emerald ’’ that mark the 
converted burial-grounds and the lozenges and circles and crescents 
all given the one geometrical name. There has been a book on 
London squares, but it leaves no such diverting memory. 

It is sad that no Steinberg creatures gambol through the pages of 
Majority ; one misses a contribution from Miss Rose Macaulay, a 
chapter on Rimbaud by Dr. Enid Starkie. But in this anthology, 
umder the green bay-tree of the Hamish Hamilton imprint, there is 
much pleasure to be found. JOANNA RICHARDSON. 


. . 
Fiction 
The Green Man. By Storm Jameson. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
This Crooked Way. By Elizabeth Spencer. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Unreal City. By Robert Liddell. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
The Rising. By H. R. Lenormand. Translated from the French by 
Lothian Small. (Thames and Hudson. 12s. 6d.) 
I poust whether Miss Storm Jameson’s astonishingly sustained 
achievement has had the recognition it deserves within the charmed 
circle of the pundits of criticism. Her level of performance varies, 
but what a strong, perceptive and scrupulous writer she is! The 
fashionable applause at the present time is for trivial and esoteric 
comedy or for one sort or another of self-pitying cerebration; a 
passion of humanity such as hers, even though it has the support of 
an exacting intelligence and the most assured craftsmanship, is 
evidently old-fashioned and even a little tiresome. Yet what in prose 
fiction will take its place? The critical habit nowadays, no doubt 
very much like the habit of the last century of the decline of Rome, of 
preferring almost anything to deep feeling, surely helps to deprave 
fiction. There are nine-and-ninety ways, of course, of writing a 
novel, but if almost the last of them is to write with the warmth, the 
generosity, the nobility of imagination that gives life to The Green 
Man, for instance, it cannot matter very much whether good novels 
cease to be written. 

The Green Man is, | think, the most impressive of Miss Jameson’s 
books since, after the cycle of Hansyke novels, she was invaded in 
Europe to Let by a sense of the moral realities of a civilisation in 
dissolution. It is, in some sort, an English counterpart to the finely 
composed portrait of France in Cloudless May—and a more living 
portrait, too. Not, I should say at once, that it is without weaknesses. 
A long book, ambitiously planned, its central theme richly orches- 
trated where a fashionable talent would be content with a niggling 
little tune shared between two or three voices only, stretching in time 
from 1930 until 1947, it hesitates and over-emphasises, I think, in 
the earlier phases of the story. From the very start Andrew Daubney 
and his father, the principal characters, are caught in a sharply 
focused light, the one in search of a personal philosophy, the other, 
a scholar and radical intellectual, moved by the conviction that, as 
Acton put it, ideals in politics age never realised but the pursuit of 
them determines history. But there is too much, it seems to me, of 
Oxford undergraduate antics in these opening chapters, and too 
much also of the sort of argument that annotates the newspaper 
headlines of the period. And | cannot help wishing that there were 
rather fewer monsters in the story, or at any rate less of Matthew’s 
frantic egotism, Leah’s insane self-righteousness, Acker’s cold 
perversity. All this having been said, however, what truth and 
justice, what illumination of heart and mind the story offers !_ There 
are superbly rendered scenes of the most diverse kind—I do not 
remember that Miss Jameson's handling of love passages has ever 
carried more fidelity to character and circumstance—and from first 
to last her dialogue, which has always been very, very good, is 
brilliantly revealing. The whole of the second half of the book is 
done with a steady power that commands the deepest admiration. 
Through it all runs a sense of life continuing, an affirmation of faith 
in life, which stamps the book with something of enduring virtue. 

Immature in some ways and a little coarsened for English taste 
by the rural vernacular of the American South, This Crooked Way 
has a fresh, direct, unadorned quality that is continuously attractive. 
The hero, Amos Dudley, leaves home at the age of sixteen to follow 


a star whose influence seems to be equally compounded of primitive 
religion and superhuman cussedness. The atmosphere of the 
Mississippi wilds is all but palpable, the dramatic episodes are given 
a nice descriptive economy, and several shifts in the narrative point 
of view diversify the riddle of Amos’s psychology ; but a riddle, 
I fear, it remains. It is impossible to know what meaning to attach 
to his genius for disaster—hence, I suppose, the touch of mystification 
at the close. But Miss Spencer is clearly a writer of promise. 

Unreal City has entertaining moments of dry, light irony, but 
otherwise relies for its somewhat slight point upon a familiar brand 
of farcical comedy in an exotic foreign setting. In Caesarea, an 
imaginary city in the Levant, a young Englishman whose emotional 
life apparently takes the form of grief finds alleviation of a sort in 
the company of the wily, innocent, preposterous, unsavoury and 
rather tedious Mr. Eugenides. Mr. Liddell has in the past found 
better things to interest him than these mildiy skittish humours of 
homosexuality. 

Lenormand, who died last year and whose power and subtlety 
as a dramatist, possibly the best dramatist in France between the 
wars, have not, I think, been fully appreciated here, wrote several 
plays and short stories about the desert regions of North Africa, 
The Rising, written during the years of German occupation, tells the 
story of a French administrator in Algeria who loses faith in himself. 
The beautiful Bolshevik Natalie, who poses as a professor of ethno- 
graphy while stirring the nomadic tribes to revolt, is an extravagant 
and quite unnecessary part of the story, but the rest is a remorseless 
and horrifying study of a mind defeated by doubt and pity under 
an alienating desert sun. R. D. CHARQUES. 


St. Mark’s Gospel 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By Vincent Taylor, D.D, 
(Macmillan. 50s.) 


Tue time was ripe for a standard new commentary (based on the 
Greek text) of St. Mark’s Gospel ; and, after twelve years’ solid 
work on the task, Dr. Vincent Taylor has triumphantly supplied the 
need. Some of us recall the time when we approached this Gospel 
with a predominantly historical interest ; our quest was the Jesus of 
history, and here was the earliest written account that had come 
down to us. There was even a disposition to question the historical 
trustworthiness of any narrative not found in this early source, 
Since then the rise of Form-Criticism has challenged us to remember 
that all our Gospels took shape in connection with the developing 
life of the early Christian communities, and that even Mark reveals 
in every chapter the stamp of the Church’s theology. Studied from 
this angle, Mark is primarily a Christological document. How far, 
then, is it good history ? 

In his earlier book on the formation of the Gospel tradition Dr. 
Taylor had made English readers familiar with the methods and 
claims of Form-Criticism ; and no one could have dealt more com- 
petently with the Gospel from this new angle. Fortunately, while 
prepared at every point to state succinctly and to assess fairly the 
often conflicting views of Continental and other scholars, he is not 
disposed to believe with some of them that the Gospel-stories owed 
more to creative inventiveness than to historical testimony. He 
attaches considerable importance to the tradition that St. Mark 
acted as interpreter to St. Peter, and wrote down what he remem- 
bered ; but he helps us also to see how freely the evangelist drew on 
other existing traditions. ‘‘ His equipment consisted of far more 
than a notebook and retentive memory. Behind him lay the teach- 
ing activity of a living Church.’’ Mark’s Gospel is claimed as a 
work of first-rate historical importance ; and if (as some scholars 
would urge) doctrinal, catechetical and liturgical motives entered 
into the composition, they did little to corrupt the tradition. 

** Nevertheless Mark writes a generation after the historic ministry, 
and it would be strange indeed if his Gospel lacked the watermarks 
of his time.’’ This frank admission is a reminder that ‘* the quest 
of the historical Jesus ’’ may have, in our generation, to be resumed 
afresh. The fact that the Gospels tell their story in terms of doctrine 
does not render the historical quest impracticable ; for (as Dr. 
Taylor reminds us) Gospel-criticism reveals that in essentials the 
doctrine was that of Jesus himself. The Gospels enshrine for us the 
interpretation which Jesus himself put on the history. 

With 150 pages of introduction, 450 closely-packed pages of 
commentary and an elaborate series of notes on special points, this 
is indeed a monumental work. Criticism is at present too much on 
the move to allow of a definitive commentary on Mark. Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Taylor has done for our generation what Swete (facing 
other problems) did for his; he has consolidated hard-won gains 
and provided a well-established base for new advances. 

G. S. DuNCAN, 
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Shorter Notices 


Baudelaire. By Paul 


Rilke. 


P. Mansell Jones. 
Valéry. By Elizabeth Sewell. 
By H. E. Holthusen. Croce. By Cecil 
Sprigge. (Bowes and Bowes. Studies in 
Modern European Literature and Thought. 
General Editor: Erich Hellor, 6s, each.) 

** Tuts series of short monographs in volume 

form aims at bringing together scholars and 

men of letters, academics and poets, in a 

conversation about the representative crea- 

tions of the mind of modern Europe.”’ 

This, it appears, is another way of saying 

that the series, which proposes to cover as 

much as possible of the recent literary 
history of the countries of Europe, is de- 
signed to establish or interpret the achieve- 
ment of the writers and thinkers in question 
and to set it in the context of a ‘‘ European’’ 
tradition. The first four titlkes—pleasantly 
produced little volumes—are well chosen 
to illustrate different aspects of the inheri- 
tance of poetry and philosophy that to the 
literary-minded person today seems specially 
significant. They are not much concerned 
with biography (except, very properly, in 
the case of Croce), nor with the ‘* ideo- 
logical placing ’’ of their subject, but try 
to concentrate upon the ** creative ’” values 
of literature. All four critics write with very 
considerable knowledge, though their style 
of exposition is severely professional ; the 
essays on the three poets seem intended above 
all else to serve the examination needs of the 
honours degree student in ** Fr. lit.’’ or 

** Ger. lit.’’ Professor Mansell Jones, 

who is anxious to confine himself to Baude- 

laire’s poetry, makes much too much of 
what other critics have said of it. Miss 

Sewell is subtler, though a little exhausting 

in pursuing the flow of Valéry’s dialogue 

with himself. Herr Holthusen on Rilke’s 
later poetry favours a formidably Germanic 
style of conceptual criticism. Quotations 
from these three poets are given in prose 
translation at the end of each volume, 
together with a short bibliography. Mr. 

Sprigge deals primarily with what he calls 

** the public relations ’’ of Croce’s philo- 

sophy, and is clearer and more condensed 

than others who have attempted the subject. 

R. D.C, 


Handbooks of European National Dances. 
Edited by Violet Alford. Nos. 21-4, 
France IIIf. The Pyrenees. By Violet 
Alford. Poland. By Helen Wolska. 
Rumania. By Miron and Carola Grindea. 
Yugoslavia. By Ljubica and Danica 
Jankovic. (Parrish. 4s. 6d. each.) 

THe latest volumes to be added to this 

attractive and remarkably cheap series 

include some of the best. Four -full-page 
coloured illustrations, a clearly drawn map, 
the music of whole dances quoted in full 
and a detailed, not too technical, description 
of the major varieties are all contained in an 
elegant and handy volume which will fit 
into the pocket—or the Christmas stocking 
of a small girl who dreams of becoming a 
ballerina. Each of the authors of the essays 
on Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia write 
in the present tense, as though the traditional 
dances and customs of these countries 
continued unchanged today; but it is 
difficult to imagine the extraordinary ritual 
of the Calusari or the Polish wedding 
ceremonies surviving untruncated in the 

** People’s Democracies.’’ If, in fact, 

these dantes are rapidly becoming obsolete, 


_Jack Addinsell, 


JULY il, 


there is all the more reason for their nature 
and form being recorded now; and when 
an introductory essay is as detailed and as 
well-informed as that which Miron Grindea 
contributes to the Rumanian volume, it 
will interest even those who cannot follow 
the dances in their mind’seye. M.C. 
The Letters of John Keats. Edited by 
Maurice Buxton Forman. Fourth Edition 
with Revisions and Additional Letters. 
(O.U.P. 30s.) 
THe Buxton Forman edition of Keats’s 
letters has long been established as the 
authorised version. Five years have passed 
since the last edition appeared, and the 
welcome fourth edition fills a gap which 
has long been too evident in the booksellers’ 
shelves. There remain a number of letters 
(including one to Fanny Brawne, and another 
to Dilke from the ‘* Maria Crowther’’) which 
are mentioned by Keats himself but have 
not yet come to light ; and, as Mr. Forman 
remarks in the preface, there are several of 
Keats’s friends whose correspondence with 
him is still to be discovered. But, if the 
editor has been unable to find such Keatsiana 
or to conjure forth unknown letters in the 
poet’s hand, he has collated many known 
letters with the originals, set the former 


addenda in their choronological order, and , 


added biographical details about two more 
of the poet’s friends. He has included 
two new letters from George Keats to John, 
and published the one extant ‘*‘Amena ”’ 
letter, part of the unforgivable hoax which 
was played on Tom Keats. The book 
proper ends with the only known letter of 
Mrs. Brawne—the harassed missive written 
to Severn while Keats was dying. J. R. 





COMPANY MEETING 
HONGKONG (Selangor) RUS3ER 


THE STRAIN OF TAXATION 


THe 40th Annual General Meeting of Hong- 
kong (Selangor) Rubber Limited was held 
on July 8th at 32 Lime Street, E.C., Mr. 
the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is from his statement issued 
with the report and accounts, in which 
tribute was paid to the loyalty of the 
manager and staff under extremely difficult 
conditions: 

The crop for the year was lower by 35,900 
lbs. than in the previous year, largely attribu- 
table to shortage of tappers and the unsettled 
situation. The better price more than offset 
the decrease, but costs increased nearly 60 
per cent. and, under a Government directive, 
we had to spend nearly £8,000 to regroup 
the labour force—as much as 9d. per Ib. on 
the crop. 

Tin tribute from Hongkong Tin Ltd, 
£29,273, showed a marked improvement on 
1950, which was exceptionally poor. The 
dredge has, however, in the current year, been 
working low grade ground, and we cannot 
hope for tribute at anything like last year’s 
level. I must also remind you that the dredge 
will be stopped for alterations for about six 
months towards the end of 1953. 

This year we have in hand for replanting 
106 acres, and in 1953 we hope to replant 
90 acres to keep pace with our programme to 
complete replanting before the end of the 
estimated life of the tin mine. We are trans- 
ferring £5,000 to Replanting Reserve. 

From our profit of £36,095 taxation takes 
the very large sum of £21,991, and before 
arriving at our profit Malayan Export Duty 
had accounted for £3 Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of -40 per cent. 
making 60 per cent. for the year, leaving 
£9.705 to carry forward, 

The report was adopted. 





1952 


COMPANY MEETING 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


SUBSTANTIALLY LARGER TURNOVER 





THE Twenty-third Ordinary General Meeting 
of Smith's Potato Crisps (1929), Ltd., was 
held on July 9 in London. 


Mr. F. Le Neve-Foster, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said:— 

I am sure you will agree that the results 
which I have to place before you to-day are 
satisfactory. After making the appreciably 
larger provision necessary for taxation, the 
net profit is £92,458 as against £101,633, 
a slight fall. The increased profit is attribu- 
table to larger profits in the subsidiary 
companies which have been more than 
sufficient to offset the fall of approxi- 
mately £10,000 in the results of the parent 
company. This is due mainly to the improved 
profits which we have derived from our 
farms belonging to the Estates Company. So 
far as the parent company is concerned we 
have encountered many difficulties arising 
from increased costs. 


DIVIDENDS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 20 per cent., plus a cash bonus of 5 per 
cent., both less income-tax, making a total 
distribution equivalent to 324 per cent. for 
the year, which is the same distribution as 
we have made for the past years, Some of 
you may have seen a reference to our results 
in one of the leading daily newspapers, 
wherein after referring to your company as 
“a little blue chip ” the directors were chided 
for not increasing the dividend. While we 
feel highly complimented in your company 
being referred to as “a little blue chip,” a 
compliment which we think is fully justified, 
we feel that the criticism of parsimony to the 
shareholders is not deserved. 

Of the net group profits for the year of 
£92,458, we are distributing £64,194, leaving 
a margin of £28,264 in respect of profits 
retained, which can hardly be said to be 
excessive. It is the aim of your Board to 
maintain the quality of “a blue chip” for 
your company, and it is for this very reason 
that we put the stability of the financial posi- 
tion of the company and the maintenance of 
a steady dividend as a first consideration. 


Smith's Potato Estates, Ltd., taken all 
round, had a good season 


The demand for our product continues un- 
abated. Wherever food is served or sold, 
Smith's Crisps will be found. They are 
universally are at picnics and in the 
home. Quality is ever our watchword. 
There are no Crisps like Smith’s. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The effect of rising costs, materials, etc., 
has been severely felt by many of our small 
competitors and, as a result, several of them 
have closed down and gone out of business. 
Our supplies are still limited by rationing of 
essential materials, but we are not prepared 
to sacrifice the quality of our product, which 
is the keynote of our success, by the use of 
inferior materials. 


Taking a world view, it looks as if supplies 
of many commodities are becoming more 
plentiful and commodity prices for the most 
part show a very definite downward trend. 


Under Mr. Frank Smith’s inspiration, I have 
every confidence that, come what may, with 
the unrivalled and dominating position we 
have established in the trade, and the experi- 
ence we have gained and the resources avail- 
able, this company will continue to give an 
account of itself which is worthy of its record 
in the past. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ON the strength of the quarterly gold reserve 
figures, better news of coal production and 
prospective export sales and a small reduc- 
tion in textile unemployment markets are 
now staging a broad rally. As I emphasised 
last week, there is no substantial increase in 
puv.- buying, but the ** bears *’ are being 
driven to take cover and, most significant of 
all, the pressure to sell has relaxed. At this 
siage only the boldest of optimists would be 
prepared to take the view that the worst is 
over and that now is the time to re-enter the 
market in an ambitious way. The reduction 
of the gold drain to a mere trickle is indeed 
encouraging, as are the coal output figures 
and the indications that the textile trade 
recession is not getting any worse. But the 
outlook is still full of uncertainties. Much 
remains to be done to put our balance of 
payments position on a sounder basis and 
the ** much ** may possibly include a further 
rise in money rates. Then again, from the 
standpoint of industrial profits and divi- 
dends, conditions have become so much 
more competitive that in most branches of 
activity investors must be prepared for 
earnings well below the peak levels of 1950- 
51. The optimists will argue that lower 
profits and in such groups as textiles and 
commodity shares, greatly reduced dividends 
are already allowed for in the current level 
of quotations. They are, I agree, on the 
long view but the possibility must not be 
ruled out that before real recovery sets in 
we may have to go through a more difficult 
phase. Caution and discrimination should 
therefore remain the investor’s watchwords. 


Courtaulds Position 

Well to the front in the rally in the textile 
share market are Courtaulds’ £1 Ordinary 
units, which have moved up from 33s. 6d. 
to 35s. 6d. When the preliminary figures, 
accompanied by the chairman's warning, 
were published last month I suggested that 
holders should not sell, and I see no reason 
to revise this view in the light of the position 
now disclosed in the full accounts. Sir 
John Hanbury-Williams, the Courtaulds 
chairman, again underlines the fact that the 
rayon industry in this country and abroad 
is still passing through a major recession. 
On the other hand, he promises to give more 
up-to-date news at the annual meeting on 
July 30th. By that time the June rayon 
output figures will be available, and it is just 
possible that he may be able to review the 
outlook in rather less sombre terms. Mean- 
time, the outstanding feature in the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet is a rise in stocks of 
£8,600,000 to a peak of £22,232,311. This 
heavy increase is only partly due to rising 
prices of raw materials. It has arisen mainly 
out of an accumulation of raw materials 
and finished stocks forced upon the company 
by the considerable reduction in the volume 
of sales during the last quarter of the year. 
The chairman also discloses that for the 
general purposes of the company Courtaulds 
sold nearly £11 million of Government 
securities, realising a capital profit of 
£113,000. Flanking this operation is a 
further increase in the group’s investments 
Overseas, especially in the United States, 
Canada and Australia. It is thus apparent 
that whatever may be the near-term pros- 
pects for the rayon industry, Courtaulds are 


going ahead strongly with their overseas 
enterprises, doubtless acting on the view 
that the long-term prospects of the industry 
are good. At 35s. 6d. the £1 Ordinary units 
are quoted to yield 6} per cent. on last 
year’s 11} per cent. dividend. This is a 
case in which investors should be prepared 
for a lower dividend during the current 
year, but provided buyers are not worried 
about immediate income yield I think the 
shares are well worth holding. 


Boots’ Stock Losses 

In announeing its group trading profits 
for the year to March 3lst at £2,610,785, 
against £2,582,966, Boots Pure Drug Com- 
pany emphasised that the latest figure had 
been struck after making special provision 
for stock losses. There was some surprise 
in the City that the full report made no 
reference to these losses either in the 
accounts themselves or in the directors’ 
remarks. Lord Trent, ina special chairman’s 
report, which is to be presented to the annual 
meeting on July 17th, steps into the breach 
with an explanation that the amount 
involved was ‘* over £100,000,’’ which was 
written off out of current profits and without 
drawing on the company’s stock reserve. 
Lord Trent also points out that while the 
amount which the group has invested in 
stock is now about £11 million above the 
pre-war level the rate of turnover in retail 
stocks last year was the highest in the recent 
history of the company. The latest profits 
were affected by a slowing-down of sales 
between the beginning of January and the 
end of March. That, added to the fall in 
gross profits due to reductions in prices and 
increased costs, brought the net profit figure 
below what had at one time seemed likely. 
On the other hand, since April Ist retail 
business has shown ‘‘ a healthy increase *’ 
and the indications are that in the current 
year earnings will be maintained at a satis- 
factory level. Boots’ 5s, Ordinary units are 
quoted around 18s. 9d. to yield 5} per cent. 
on a well-covered dividend. I regard them 
as adequately valued for the time being. 


Cinema Trade Prospects 

In his annual statement to shareholders 
of the Associated British Picture Corpora- 
tion Sir Philip Warter throws interesting 
light on the position and prospect of the 
cinema trade. In view of the growing com- 
petition of television cinema investors will 
be reassured by Sir Philip’s disclosure that 
during the year to March 3lst attendances 
at this group’s theatres at 207,700,717 
showed a reduction of only 2 per cent. 
Gross receipts at £19,960,394 were up by 
£1,059,280, but 40 per cent. of this sum was 
absorbed by Entertainments Duty and 
Eady Levy. Sir Philip points out that in 
this group’s circuit the average sum paid 
per admission during the year was approxi- 
mately Is. lld., of which 93d. was paid 
away in Entertainments Duty and Eady 
Levy and another 54d. as rent for the films 
exhibited. There was thus only 8d. left 
with which to meet all running expenses of 
the theatres (wages alone accounted for 3d.) 
and all maintenance, overhead expenses, 
depreciation and other charges. In the end 
the company was left with only the minute 
sum of 4d. per admission to provide for 
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reserves and dividends on £9 million of 
Preference and Ordinary capital. Operating 
in such a harsh financial environment the 
company has done well to maintain its 
Ordinary dividend at 20 per cent. It has 
done so at the expense of cutting down the 
allocation to general reserve from £700,000 
to £100,000, but shareholders will note with 
satisfaction that the secured indebtedness of 
the group is down by another £840,157 to 
£2,880,707. It has, in fact, fallen by nearly 
£2 million over the past two years. A 
cautious view of the outlook is reflected in 
the quotation of 9s. 6d. for A.B. Picture 
5s. Ordinary shares, at which they are priced 
to yield about 10} per cent. 


H. C. Stephens Recovery 

Preliminary figures for 1951 of Henry C, 
Stephens, the ink manufacturers, indicate 
that a start has been made in restoring the 
fortunes of this company. Group profit was 
up from £10,145 to £61,224, and after 
deducting tax of £36,135, against £10,010, 
and writing off £21,933, against £11,200, in 
respect of the French subsidiary the parent 
company has come out with a small net 
profit, against the 1950 loss of £14,799. It 
would have been possible on the strength of 
these figures to have made some small pay- 


ment on account of the arrears of Preference 


dividend, which date back to December 31st, 
1949, but it is perhaps not surprising, in view 
of the obvious need to conserve cash, that 
the directors are merely raising the carry- 
forward by £7,250 to £22,326. Some 
months ago | outlined the attractions of 
Stephens’ £1 Ordinary shares, which at one 
time last year reached 9s. In the recent 
setback in markets they have come down to 
4s. 3d. They seem to me to have possibilities 
as a recovery speculation. 


A 20 per cent. Yield 

High yields, as every investor should 
know, contain a warning that the dividend 
rate on which the yield is based is judged to 
be insecure. There are many instances, 
however, in which the market’s fears are 
exaggerated and in which the return on 
shares does something less than justice to 
their real merits. This seems to me to be 
true of the 2s. Ordinary shares of King’s 
Motors (Oxford), the motor-cycle and car 
dealers, which at their present price of 7s. 
yield no less than 20 per cent. on the 70 per 
cent. dividend which has just been paid for 
the year to March 3lst, 1952. The chair- 
man’s frank warning accompanying the 
accounts, that the latest profits probably 
represent a peak ** at least for the time 
being,’’ has doubtless had something to do 
with the present market valuation. He also 
points out, however, that present indications 
for the first three months of this season are 
that the year’s results will be satisfactory 
unless there should be some marked deterio- 
ration in trading conditions. At first sight 
the balance-sheet suggests an urgent need of 
additional working capital, in that an 
increase of nearly £100,000 to £402,356 in 
stock and work in progress is flanked by 
bank overdraft of £18,842. The chairman 
explains, however, that the high figure of 
stock was partly due to seasonal factors 
and that since the balance-sheet date bank 
overdraft has been paid off and the group 
now. has a substantial cash balance. With 
its business mainly in the motor-cycle trade 
the company should continue to give a good 
account of itself. 
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London, W.1 
Scientit 
submit to ¢ 
ba Unsui 
reasur i 


floor.—Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Court 
Rd 
I UMAN ae Oneal _IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY onference 
on modern problems and the work of 
Rudolf Steiner to be held in Bedford Col- 
lege. Regent's Park, July 28th to Aug. 4th 
Lecture ‘8 p.m.) and discussion groups 
dail Education (including Curative) 
As tur Science Social Questions 
v? relation to the evolution of con- 
sei Opening lecture on the Con- 
ter theme by Dr Zeylmans van 
Em: wen (The Hague) July 28th 
8 p.m Particulars from—Srcrerariat, 35 
Park Rd W.1 (Pad. 4400). Special terms 
for te and students 


lent the University 
G as w Adm. free 3 10-6, Sun 
; 10 bus from Arc way or Golders 
Seeen fercround 
I EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street 
4W.1 gma" Masters of the 19th <7 
20th Centur Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10- 


Vivin. Bom)ois 
Sat. 10-12.30 


Regency furniture, 








N ARLBOROUGH, 17 


WAY Che 


APER ON THE 
sprint price 








for 

wet FOR PROFIT —Send for 
Booklet. — THe Recent 

(Dept &5G Palace Gate Lond 


EXHIBITIONS AND LEC! TURES 
PAVILION 


I RIGHTON ROYAL 
REGENCY EXuisit! 10N Full display 
1 


gold 


reli 10-7 daily, in juging Sundays. 
C= ES KEENE An exhibition 
frawings Arts Coun Gattery, 4, 
; James's Square, S.W Open till 
t Oth Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6., 
and Thurs. 10-8 Admission free 
I AMPSTEAD ARTISTS COUNCIL 
selection of Lithographs, Lino Cuts 
and Silk Screen Pictures om the 2nd 
or Heat & Son i196, Tottenboax 


view 





















Contemporary 


French iv 
lant, etc Daily 





Bau 









free 
INSTITUTE 
n. Wa 


ate and historica 


urniture for 
on the 4th 


BEQUEST, Kenw od. Hunteria 


ih eAot ~ 


18 Old Bond street 


10-5, 





Important New Series— 


BAGNOLD 





WRITERS 
OF TODAY, No. I 


ENID 


In an intimate pen-portrait Arthur 
Calder-Marshall describes his 
interview with the author of 
“National Velvet” and discusses 


her work and methods of writing. 


JOHN 


OJONDON'S 


WEEKLY 





The World of Books 
Plays * Music + Art + Films 


OUT TODAY 4° 





L 


.cgistered as a Newspaper. Entered ax « 
mon, W.C.1. Printed in Great Bi 
P 
ee 
~~ 


| whom 


| honours 
| preferably 
| studies, 


HE SPECTATOR, 













Mi ATTH). SEN GALLERY Important 
- I es sist and Pos ae 
tion a 
A, 4 > 
Parts 
iv 
ng sychical Research 
n of “ Another 
Ww | a inesday, 16th 


on Street, 
ance free 
Last two 





iters IRVING 
Ss Leicester 
19th Mon.- 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
lhe eneagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 


ant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or she employment is excepted trom 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
tes Order, 1952 














B B.C. in applications for the post 
. of lier, Third Programme 
Candidates d have a good ac 
background and wide genery, er 

ir Ww 


















JULY 11, 1952 





rlOT 


i o~ 


Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 





THY BRAINS MORE 
ABOUT IT 


lf vou want advice on where to spend your 


CUDGEI NO 


honeymoon, go for convalescence. or take 
@ holiday because you feel like one, study 
my “ Shop Window below, or for other 


write to me, enciosing a stamped 
addressed envelope to, 68, St. James's 
Street, London, S.W.1 


c BOF BOROUGH, 
L 


districts 


Sussex. THE 4 





HO A Scottish welc< me in Si 

Por a breath of fresh air, or more leng agthy 
Stay First-class Golf; good iding 
country. All-weather Tennis Court: lovely 
garden Cocktail Lounge, Lift; C.H. 
Moderate terms Tel.: 394 Managing 
Director: Mrs. Eglinton Adams 
DEGANWY, North Wales. CASTLE 
HOTEL With its fifty comfortable bed- 


rooms, this pleasantly situated hotel on 
the Conway Estuary offers peacefulness 
and plenty in the shape ot lovely gardens 
- if, Fishing, Boating with Bowls and 
Riding nearby. An excellent hotel for a 
holiday at any time. Tel.: Deganwy 83358. 
EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A 
beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in 
the quiet of the Cathedral Close, packed 
with relics of a more leisured , ae — se" 
replete with every my peers 1 gue > PO 
all rooms. est. at, Cock- 

AC. “AA. Tel: 4071-2. 
Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
in a wonderful island position 











ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Coanel 
Areyll. A delis htful Mansion on its own 
d bridge to mainiand. 







Ledaig 
COMPLEAT ANGLER 





MARLOW. Bucks. 





HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- 
ing the River Thames’s most beautiful 
weir. Centre for indsor, Ascot, Henley. 
good tor eo = on-Avon (70 
miles tion i and service. 
Private throoms “Gvailsbie. Tennis, 
Boating, Golf. Apply G. Mermod., 

Manager Marlow 915. 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
st headquarters for seeing the 


ve Lizard Write Manacer 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Pacing 
n e year. Food you will 
bed. Telephone and 
y your bedside. A warm 
room. A superb bed 
Come and be spoilt ! 





? 
Riviera trom St. Ives to Land's 






TU NBRIDGE WELL 
the Ss and 

Gon and tt 
class cuisin 
Ballroom 
hole course 


Cocktail Lounge and 
on own sporting 9- 
20331 (3 lines) 





“Tel 





WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
CATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
Britain's best-run Country 
Hotels, only 30 mins. from London's 
Own Swimming. Pool 
Course, Tennis, Squash 
ards—all free to resi- 
grounds. 150-rooms 
ate bath); self-con- 
derate inclusive 
with pleasure. Wevy- 
























le ; some fat overlooking the Sea. 9-hole Golf Course, 
un ts of contempors Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting. all in 
lopment of politi own 50-acre grounds. First-class comfort. 
» world at large. Some experi- food and service. Cocktail bar; sun deck 
amme work in broadcasting lounge, Ballroom. Tel.: 67441 
The successful candidate | + a = 
id. the Director of Home Sound | | MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. AILESBURY 
Bri nade ast > im control of the plan- ARMS HOTEL. Motorists travelling east 
ning of the Programme which is contri- to west. or north to south} will find this 
buted arious specialist departments. He modernised Coaching House a delightful 
would be usible for the Programme’s | | halting place, in a neighbourhood rich in 
finances uld not be less than historic and scenic interest. Tel.: Marl- 
£2,250 p.a ations to APPOINTMENTS borough 1. 
OFFICER Broad use, London, | 
by 3ist July | ™ . 
I ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Boarding | ACCOMMODATION 
special Scnools—Headships Applica- | OURNEMOUTH. Delightful resi og 
ed tf the following posts. Par- | twin-bedded room, cloakroom, kitchen, 
t the EpUCATION OFFICER | share bathroom £6 6s. Double sui ~ 
Hail, London, 5.E.1. Graf- loung ze, kitchen, bathroom, garden £10 10s 
Braniley pes er F tendance Any period.—Moss, 72. 
Pe We llington Rd., Bournemouth 3645 evenings 





ildren aged 2-5. 
COUNCIL 


EDUCA- 


Cou NTY 





URREY 






TION Cc OMMITTEE. Applications are 
invited fror men with g educational 
jualificatior for appoint it as Assistant | 
Yo Ir nt Officer at the K 
Youth bY ‘ ient Bureau (Salary— 
£490 x £15— £535 per annum plus London | 
Allowance.) Candidates should show them- 
selves qualified im at least two of the 





uth Employment 
experience,(c) 
(ad) Admini- 
Further particulars 
forms > eation may be obtained 
on receipt of a stamped (2)d.) addressed 
envelope from the Chief Education Officer, 
County Kingston-upon-Thames, to 
they should be returned not later 
than 25th July, 1952 
wes RIDING COUNTY 
Adult College, Grantley Hall, Near 
Ripon Applications are invited for the 
post of Warden of the Authority's resi- 
dential Adult College, Grantley Hall, Near 
ipon Candidates should possess a good 
degree of a British University, 
in a subject related to soci 
a wide interest in contemporary 
life and its problems and a proved ability 
to popularise knowledge while maintaining 
proper standards of scholarship. They 
should have had good experience in some 
aspect of adult education The salary scale 
is £900 x £50 to £1,100 per annum. 
Good unfurnished quarters and free resi- 
dence will be provided. The post is super- 


(a) ¥ 
Industrial 
or Diploma, 





follow! —3 FOEpOCts 
experi en ib) 

iversity Degree 
experience 





COUNCIL, 


annuable. Full particulars and agpiesticn 
form obtainable from the Curer Epucation | 
Orriter, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom 


completed forms should be returned before 
3ist July. 1952 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


VACANCY occurs for an office boy in 


4% the ae ‘. artment of Tue 
Spectator.—Apply The Spectator 
Lt 99, Gower Street, London, w.c.l 
I OLIDAY HELP wanted August and 
September to lve in. Professional 
home. Tunbridge Wells. Preferably English 
yw Foreign student Apply—Box 474 = 
‘ECRETARY require for Managing | 
\ Director of large Building & Civil] | 
Engineering Company in S.E. London area. 
Age 25- ication should be up to 





tandard Capable of 


Box 473 


con- | 
~orrespondence on routine sub- | 
IC 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


prumant. Switzerland. Lovely mountain 
village near Mont Blanc. Good hotels 
| and all amenities Inclusive prices from 
6d. per day. Very easy journey London 
representative—C. Rackett, 8, South 
Drive, Middleton-on-Sea, Sussex. Tel.: 2812. 
T ISTORIC ROMANTIC EXETER. The 

Centre for Tours in Devon and the 


a5 
Pt 


Gateway to the West Brochure from 
Information Bureau, Exeter. (Postage 2d.), 
Official Guide “D”" with Street Plan and 


Index, ls. 3d. post free. 
ELIABILITY CARS, LTD.—Drive your- 
self through Ireland; Ford Prefect, 
Ford Consul or Ford V.8 supplied; brayches 
Dublin and Cork. For further parti rs 
apply Tue Secretary, 31. ildare Street, 
Dublin. Tel.: 66242. 
“EE SPAIN. Autumn & Winter Sunshine 


Holidays 
15 days Balearics, etc.. from £34 10s 


18 day Luxury Coach Tour, 59 gns. 
Flying Holidays from £54 10s. 
All allow ample daily. money. _Indi- 
vidual departures ly ae Goo 
—_— Sept. 7, 14, Oct. 12 


. 21. Book Now Sin _. Sate y Bw 
(T.S.), 78, New Oxford Street, Lon- 
"Phone MUSeum 9351. 


as LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 


Mont Bianc, Matrernorn—Close up views 
of the High Alps. 

Tue Lirtte Praces or Itaty—A tour in the 
Apennine Hills—the country for the 
connoisseur and art lover. Special 
departure at vintage time. September 22nd. 

Austria AND Do.tomites—A charming people, 
a fascinating country, and magnificent 
scenery. 

Mountain Horets and AtPIne FLowers— 
ie) 

Italian 
best 

Toledo, 








Engadine, 
Spain, the 
Escorial, 

Valencia, Tarragona, Burgos, etc. 
Write for Brochure * 
| LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 
| 
| 


2s. 
route—Walled Avila, 
Madrid (Bullfights), 


67, Blenheim Terrace, London, NW.8. 
(Tel.: Maida Vale 4321) or Agents. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
Forrabury, 
good food and 


ORNWALL —Old Rectory, 
B 

Vacancies: July, 
ni 


Comfort, 
scenery. 
Terms 6-7) 
OVE, small furnished flat, near sea, 
i suit 2/3, c. h. w. 8 gns. p.w. * uy, 
| Aug., Sept 5) gms. other months. short 
| lets. Heat and lights inc.—Box 424C. 
XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 
Country H use, 8 miles trom Oxford, 
B ul gardens and farmery. 
, — e, Gt. Milton, Oxtord. 





August, Sept 





1896. Published by 


ff the beaten track, in Tyrol, Dolomites, | 


| amenity 


THe Spectator Lrp., 


Villa Sup. board resid. 
& B., 5 gns. per week full 
—Box 372C 


Bp OINsURGE. 

4 12s. 6d. B 

board xcl. food 

HOTELS 

a. estmor] and 

g Billiards 

nit sakes. Good fo 

ts special rates. A.A., RA Cc. 

OURNEMOUTH. — Connaught Court 

Hotel.—33 rooms One acre grounds. 

comfort and superlative food. 

Terms: 6 gns. weekly, 7-9 gns. June on- 

Tel 1944 

ee s enchanting in the Autumn 
Fo Se Hotel, 


“18s. 








Garbridgs 
Library. 
Perm. resi- 
Tel.: 71. 


Akira BBY, 


Golf 














Bay, St ), ther 
comfort for 6d. to 
chure. R.A.C. Listed. 
Fo PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 
roundin stay at Farringford in the 
Isle of Wight. Enjoy brisk sea air, wonder- 
ful scenery and perfect service at Farrine- 
rorD Hote., Freshwater, 1.0.W. 'Phone 312. 
Details trom the Manager. 
OOD FOOD CLUB members recommend 
over 700 places throughout Britain 
serve a good meal at a reasonable 
in The Good Food Guide, 1952/3. 
revised and much enlarged but 
from all booksellers. Published by 
& Co., 37, St. Andrews Hill, 
O.W “Sungarth,” Colwell, 
e water. For a carefree holida: 
sea, and individual diets if requir 
brochure 
AND'S 
Licensed; : 
sandy cove; safe bathin; 
views and rugged coasta 
cuisine; 30s. per day 


daily. Bro- 





+e 


which 
price, 
Entirely 
still 5s. 
CasseLL 

Fresh- 

by the 
§ Stamp 
END.—Sennen Cove Hotel. 

A.A accommodates 


= 
unsurpassed 
‘scenery: : excellent 


| coy tare GUIDE TO Mer INNS & 


FARMHOUSES," 2s. tage 2d. 
From—S. P. Hitton, 45, Fleet Se Torquay. 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, MOUSE- 
HOLE, PENZANCE. If seeki s 
restful hotel for relaxation ~~. — ‘ort, 
with excelient library and g 
Cornish cove, we > ae 


in old world 
dently meet your requirements. Write 
Mason Bryant for particulars. 
YE The Hope ~ a 2 Hotel. A.A. 
appointed, licensed perb position, 
oo for holi days. New mW, Rye 
2216. 


gas MODERN HOTEL, overlooking sea. 
hite Lodge Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex. 
Rottingdean 2614. 
OMERSET The Garth Country Hotel, 
Axbridge, standing high in lovely open 
country, near Cheddar Gorge, supplies every 
for perfect holiday. En route for 
Devon and Cornwall. Axbridge 255. 
\ JEST Sussex. ABINGWORTH HALL, 
nr. Storrington. Downland country, 
7 acres grounds, indoor and outdoor games. 
11 miles sea, buses. Unlicensed. Good 
holiday centre. Long-term guests welcomed. 
Stn. Pulborough. West Chiltington 2257. 
W tore - SUPFR - MARE. Windsor 
Hotel for Comfort, Service, Excellent 
Private Hotel facing Pier 43. 
daily. Brochure. Apply—M. H. 
Tel.: 216 





6d. 
RosInson. 


nd-class mai! matt th New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, at its offices, 99 Gower St., 
7LOR ; ‘ Lr 36-37 Stewagd St., London, E.1 Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 35s. per annum. 
' itd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, July 11, 1952. 





